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Different Ways Are Oars, Jeannie. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY MAGGIE C. HIGBY. 
Different ways are ours, Jeannie, 
Different paths we go, 
Yours is high and grand, Jeannie, 
Mine is meek and low. 
Yours is ia the clouds, Jeannie, 
Mine is with the flowers, 
And stranger ways we go, Jeannie, 
And strarger paths are ours. 


Your hands are small and white, Jeanne, 
And lords and ladies greet, 

While mine are plain and brown, Jeannie, 
With binding summer wheat. 

With gleaning in the fields, Jeannie, 
And piling golden grain, 

And minding sheep and lambs, Jeannie, 
Through winter winds and rain; 

For different ways are ours, Jeannie, 
And different paths we go, 

And yours is high and grand, Jeannie, 
And mine is meek and low. 


And when the night comes down, Je annie, 
A royal court within, 

Tis yours to reign a queen, Jeannie, 
And mine to sit and spin, 

And when you see the great, Jeannie, 
To seek your favor kneel, 

Tis mine to watch the moon, Jeannie, 
Light up my busy wheel. 

For stranger paths are ours, Jeannie, 
And stranger ways we go, 

And yours js high and grand, Jeannic, 
And mine is meek and low. 


Sweet music—heaven-born, Jeannie, 
Floats all your palace through, 

And gives her sweetest notes, Jeannie, 
And witchlog snelis to you. 

While I must ever hear, Jeannie, 
The lonely whippowll— 

The singing of the birds, Jeannie, 
The hummiag of the mill. 

For different ways are ours, Jeannie, 
And different paths we go, 

And yours is high and grand, Jeannie, 
And mine is meek and low. 


SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THe AvcTHOoR oF “ VERNER's Prive,” 
“East Lreng,” “Tux Caannrnos,” Etc. 





Eatered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1863, by Deacon & Peterson, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A KIGHT BELL UNANSWERED, 


It is singular to observe how lightly the 
earing marks of Time sometimes pass over 
te human form and face. An instance of 
his might be seen in Mra Chattaway. It 
8 strange that it should be so in her case. 
er health was not good, and she certainly 
“8 nota happy woman. Illness was fre- 
vently her portion; care seemed to follow 
°r perpetually; and it is upon these suf- 
rers of mind and body that Time is fond 
leaving his traces. He had not left them 
nh Mrs. Chattaway; her face was fair and 
"sh as ithad been eight years ago; her hair 
lim its mass of curls; her eyes were still 
Fue, and clear, and bright. 
Aad yet, anxiety was her constant com- 
It may be said that remorse never 
her. She would sit at the window of 
room up-staire—Madam's Room—for 
para, apparently contemplating the outer 


taway, and ssy, “The money to procure al! 


As she was 


im the charming had revealed 
themeelves into one indistinct line of a 
dusky color; old Canham's chimneys were 
becoming obscure, and the red light thrown 
up from the mines was beginning to show 
iteelf on the night in the distance. Mrs. 
Chattaway leaned her elbow on the old- 
fashioned arm-chair as she sat in it, and rested 
her cheek upon her hand. Had you looked 
at her eyes, gazing ot so pertinaciously 
where the past day b d been, you might 
have seen that th.y 4d no speculation in 
them. They were cep in the world of 
thought. 
~ That constitutional timidity of hers had 
been nothing but a blight to her throughout 
her life. Reticence in a woman is good; 
but not that timorous reticence which is the 
result of fear; which dare not speak up for 
itself, even to oppose a wrong. Every 
wrong inflicted upon Rapert Trevlyn—every 
unkindness showered down upon him— 
every pang of sickness, whether of mind or 
body, which happier circumstances might 
have spared to him, was avenged over and 
over again in the person of Mrs. Chattaway. 
It may be said that she lived but in pain; 
her life was one perpetual neverending 
aching—aeching for Rupert. 

In the old days, when her busband had 
chosen to deceive Squire Trevlyn as to the 
existence of Rupert, she had not dared to 
avow the truth, and say to her father, 
“There is an heir born.” She dared not fly 
in the face of her husband, and say it; and, 
it may be, that she was too willipgly silent 
for her busband’s sake. It would seem 
strange, but that we know what fantastic 
tricks our passions play us, that pretty, gen- 
tle Edith Trevlyn should have Wed that es- 
sentially disagreeable man, James Chatta- 
way. Butsoit was. And, while deploring 
the fact of the wrong dealt out to Rupert— 
it may almost be said ezpia‘ing it—Mra. 
Chattaway never visited that wrong upon 
her husband, even in thought, as it ought to 
have been visited. None could realize more 
intensely its consequences than she realized 

them in her secret heart. Expiate it? Ay, 

she expiated it again and again, if her suf- 

ferings could only have been reckoned as 

expiation. 

But they could not. They were enjoying 

Treviyn Hold and its benefits, and Ropert 

was little better than an outcast on the face 

of the earth. Every dinner that was put 

upon their table, every article of expensive 

attire bought for their children, every mark 

of honor or substantial comfort which their 

position brought to them, seemed to rise up 

reproachfally before the face of Mrs. Chat- 





orld; in reality seeing nothing. 





this is not yours and your husband's; it is 


now. The, glories of 
the bright day had into twilight; the 
oun no longer lit up the many hues of the 
autumn foliage; the various familiar points 


isted no remedy. It was not simply that she 
could not apply a remedy, but there ex- 
isted none to apply. They had not come 
into the inheritance by legal fraud or wrong ; 
they succeeded to it fairly and openly ac- 
cording to the legally-made will of Syuire 


on Rupert's side, pressing that the properiy 
should be resigned to him, Mr. Chattaway 
had only to point with his finger, to the 
will, and say, “ You cannot act against that.” 
Ic may be that this very fact brought the 
remorse with greater force home to Mrs. 
Chattaway. It may be that her ever dwell- 
ing upon it caused a morbid state of feeling 
which of itself served to increase the malady. 
Certain it is that by night and by day the 
wrongs of Rupert were ever pressing pain- 
fully on her mind. She loved him with that 
stange intensity which briogs an aching to 
the heart. When the baby orphan was 
brought home to her from its foreign-birih- 
place, the pretty baby with its rosy cheeks 
and its golden curls—when it put out its lit- 
tle arms to her, and gazed at her with its lov- 
ing blue eyee, her heart gushed out to it there 
and then, and she caught it to her with a 
wail of love more passionately fond than any 
ever given to her own children. The irre- 
deemable wrong inflicted on the unconscious 
child fixed itself on her conscience in that 
hour, never to be lifted from it. 
If ever woman lived a two-faced life, that 
woman was Mrs. Chattaway. Her true as- 
pect—that in which she saw herself a6 she 
really was—was as different from the one 
presented to the world as light is from dark- 
ness. Do no blame her. She could not 
help it. The world and her own family saw 
in Mra. Coattaway a weak, gentle, apathetic 
woman, who could not, or might not—at 
any rate, who did not—take upon herself 
even the ordinary authority of a family's 
head, a household's mistress. They little 
thought that that weak woman, remarkable 
for nothing but indifference, parsed her days 
in inward distress, in care, ia thought, Tne 
inherent timidity (it had existed in her 
mother) which had been her bane in the 
former days, was her bane still, She had 
not dared to rise up agaiost her husband 
when the great injustice was inflicted upon 
Rapert Treviyn; sue did not dare openly to 
rise up now against the petty wrongs da'ly 
dealt outto him. Tuere may bave been a 
latent consciousness in ber mind, whisper 
ing that if she did rise up, it would not alter 
things for the better, aod it might make 
them worse for Rupert. Probanly it would 
have been found so; that the non inter 
ference was for the best. 











wrenched from Rapert.” And she could do | as to hint at some of them to Mr. Chatts- 
nothing to remedy it; she could only wage | way. She wished he could be relieved en- 
ever-continoued battle with the knowledge, | tirely of going to Blackstone; she wished 
and with the sting it brought. There ex- | more indulgencies might be his at home; 


she wished he could be transported to a 
| warmer climate, A bare suggestion of one 
or other of these things she dropped, once 
‘in a way, to Mr. Chattaway. They fell un- 
| heeded on his car, as must be supposed, by 

their not being answered. He replied to 


Treviyn. Did the whole world range itself | one; the bint of the warm climate—replied 


to it with a prolonged stare and a demand 
| to know what romantic absurdity she coald 
be thinking of. Mra. Chattaway had never 
mentioned it again; in these cases of con- 
stitutional timidity of mind, a rebuff, let it 
be ever so slight, is sufficient to close the 
lips for ever. Poor lady! she would have 
sacrificed her own life to give peace and 
comfort to the unhappy Rupert. He was 
miserably put upon, he was treated with 
less consideration than were the servants, 
he was made to feel his dependent state 
daily and hourly by sundry petty annoy- 
ances; and yet she could not interfere 
openly to help him ! 

Even now, as she sat, watching the deep- 
ening shades of the ing night, she was 
dwelling on this; resenting it in ber heart, 
for his sake. She could hear the sounds of 
merriment, down stairs, from her children 
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spoke a reproachful word of 
Rupert, whatever she might 


her husband to living mortal. 
his head on her sbouller, 

weary, Suflicient light was le 
was his face. The lovely cou 
clously bright cheeks and | 
Whether in face or form, he k 
but atrong. Of middle beight, 
fragile and slightly stooping 


which was not surprisipg, i 


alike 


way. 

“ Not yet.” 

Rupert rose as he spoke, 
himeel(, 
often felt himeelf obliged to ox 
evenings at Trevign Holi. 


Treviyn farm.” , 
Mra, Chattaway started. Sb 

“shrunk from the words. 

“ Not to-night, Rupert!" 





and their visitors, and she felt sure that Ku- 
pert did not make one among them, Had | 
she allowed her thoughts to range out as 


have run, “ was not allowed” to make one, 
It had long been the pleasure of Cris and | 
Octave w exclude Rupert from the general 
society, the eveniog gatherings of the family, 
so fat as they could exclude him; and, if 
through the presence of herself or of Mins 
Diana, they could not absolutely deny his! 
entrance, they took care lo treat Lim with 
cavalier indifference, She sat on, revolving 
tnese bitter thoughts in the. gloom succeed 
ing ww the departed day, until roused by the 
entrance of an intruder. j 
It was Rupert himself. He approached | 
Mrs. Chattaway, and she fondly threw her 
arm round him, and drew bim down to) a/ 
chair by her side, Only when they were 
alone could she show him these marks of 
affection, or prove w him that he cid not 


stand in the world entirely isolated from all 
ties «1 love, , 
.“ Do you feel better to-night, Rupert?” | 


“On, am a great deal letter. I feel quite 
well. Why are you sitting by yourself in the 
@ark, Aunt E ita *” 


* They are playiog at some game, I think.” 
“At what?” 
“| don’t know, I was taking a place with 





There were many things she could have 








wished done for Rupert, and she went s» far 


them, but Octave, as usual, said they were 


enough without me; so I came away.” 


“It is so dull at home, Aun 
“ They are merry cuough, 4 
@ They are. Lut Octave tak 


broadly as they might have done, they wou | shall not be merry with them,’ 


W hat could she answer to i 


“ Well, then, Rupert, you will 


be home,” she said, after aw! 
pained empharis with which 


words “be sure,” no pen ¢ 


Some meaning, understood by Rupert, was 


evidently conveyed by them 


— <w any ecm 
Mra. Chattaway made no reply. She never 


by #0 much as a breath, cast a reproach on 


delicate were his features, how attractive 


boyhood clung to him still, with the suspl- 


looked it; and his frame was slender and 
resemblance in his face to Mra. Chattaway's, 
and his sister Edith had been remarkably 


“Ie Cria come in?” asked Mra. Chatta- 


The verb eennuyer was one he 


“T think I shall go down foran hour to 


her children to 
feel ; she never, 


Rupert leaped 
as if he were 
ft to show how 
ntenance of his 
he silken hair. 
wked anything 
he yet scarcely 


Thero was a 


oe doe Treviyn 


j 
and stretched 


mpjugate, in his 


¢, as it seemed, 


t Edith, 
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“Oris and Rupert are not in, papa,” ob 
served Octave, ae she lighted her mamma's 
candle and her own. 

Mr, Chattaway took out his watoh. 
“Twenty-Gve minutes past ten,” he said, 
in his hard, impassive manner—a manner 
which imparted the idew that he was utterly 
destitute of sympathy for the whole human 
race. “Mr. Rupert must be quick, if he in- 
tends to come inside to-night. Give your 
mamma her bed-candlc.” 

It may appear almast incredible that Mm. 
Chattaway should meekly take her candle, 
and follow her daughter the stairs, with- 
out remonstrance, when she would have 
given the world to sit up longer. She was 
getting quite in a fever on Nupert's sccount, 
aud she would have wished to wait im that 
room until his ring was heard. Bat to set 
up her own will against her husband's was 
a thing she had never yet done; in small 
things as in great, she had bowed to his man- 
dates without making the faintest shadow of 
resistance. 

Octave wished her mamma good-night, 
went into her room, and closed the door. 
Mra. Chattaway was turning into hers, when 
she saw Maude creeping down the upper 
stairs. She came nolsclessly along the cor- 
ridor, her face pale with agitation, her heart 
beating. 

“Ob, Aunt Edith, what will be done?” 
she murmured. “It is half-past ten, anil he 
ie not home.” 

“ Maude, my poor child, you can do no- 
thing,” was the whispered answer, the tone 
as full of pain as Maude's. “Go back to 
your room, dear; your uncle may be coming 
up.” 

"rhe great clock in the hall struck the 
half-hour; its sound came booming up like 
aknell. Hot tears were dropping from the 
eyes of Maude. 

“ What will become of him, Aunt Edita ? 





own staira.” 
es care that I 








sure wo 
And the | 
the 
ould expresa, 


me, 


she apoke 


Where will he sleep?” 

“Flush, Maude! Ttun beck.” 

It was time for her to run; and Mra 
Chattaway spoke the words in a tone of 
startled terror, The heavy foot of the mas- 
ter of Treviyn Hold was beard crossing the 
hall to ascend the stairs. Maude stole noise- 
leaaly back, and Mra. Chattaway passed into 
her dressing room, 

She sat duwa on a chair, and pressed her 


“ Yes," was all he answered. the tone of | hands upon her bosom, to still the beating. 
his voice telling of resentment, not Gi | Her suspense and agitation were terrible, 
gulsed. A sensitive, timid nature, such as Mra. Chat- 

Mra. Chattaway caught him tw ber, aud taway's, feels emotion in a most painful de- 
hid her face upon hia shoulder gree. Every sense was strung > its utmost 

“For my sake, Rupert, darling! for my | tension. She listeued fur Rupert's footfall 
sake!” outside; she waited with a sort of horror 

“ Yee, yea, dear Aunt Edith; I'll be sure | for the ringing of the house-bell that should 


to be in time,” he reiterated 


the time, as I did the other nig 


Bhe stood at the window, 


him away from the house a 
avenue, praying thathe might 
time. It had pleased Mr. Chat 


“T'll not forget 


nt,” 

and watched 
nd down the 
not forget the | | 
law ay, lately, 





announce his arrival, her whole frame {eel 
ing sick and faint. 


At iast one came running up the avenue 


at a fleet pace, and the echoes of the bell 


ame resounding through the house. 
She did not dare to defy her husband by 


to forbid Kupert’s entrance ww the huuse, | sing down Ww let him in, unless she had 


unless he returned to it hy bal! past ten | riuiasion. 
where Mr. Chattaway was undressing. 


That bis motive for this Was er 


old Canbam’'s 


irely that of 


evenings with George Ryle; sometimes at | 
the houses of other friends; now and then | hour ad 
he would Invade 
hour fur coming in from these Visits was l five hours,” answered Mr. Chattaway, taking 
about eleven; he generally bad managed to! off his waistcoat. 


Rupert's | 


She passed into the bed-room 


“It is not dark yet.. What are they ill-naturegy crossing Rupert, there could be “Shall I go down and open the door, 
doing below, Rupert’? 1 Lear plenty of littl doubt. Driven out by unkiadness from | James?” 
lsugnter.” the livid, Rupert had taken to spend his * No,” 


“It is only five minutes over the halr- 
“Five minutes are the same ino effect as 


“Unless he can be in 
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Dpefore the half boo by dew nol come tn of 
a 


BD may be Orin,” abe resumed. 

“Wensesss! You kaow & i# not Orin — 
Orte has hiv latsb-bey.” 

Another slarming pra 

“He cam sce the light in my drediing- 
yoom,” she urged, with parched lips “Oh, 
James, let me go down.” 

“I tll you—No.” 

There wae no appeal against it. She knew 
there might be none ui she clasped her 


but its lines grew heaghtier and firmer with 
her years. She wore well, and wes hand. 
some etil!. 

Treviyn Farm bad prospered. It wase 
lucky day fr Mra. Ryle when she decided 
upom her stepeon'’s remaining on it. He 
had brought evergy and good will to bear 
on his work; be had brought a clear head 


she gradually crew tw feel his value. Had 
they been really mother and son, they could 
not have been better friends. In the onset 
she was inclined to discountenance sundry 
ways and habits witch George favored. He 
did not make himeeif into a working farmer, 
ac his father had done, and as Mra. Ryle 
deemed he ought to do. George objected. 
A man who worked on his own farm must 
necemarily give to it less of general super- 
vision, he arged: were his bands engaged 
on one spot, his eves could not be using 
thomeelves to advantage a mile or two off; 
and after ail, ii was but the cest of an addi- 
tional day laborer Ills argument carried 
reason with !!, and that keen farmer and ac- 
tive man, Farmer Apperley, who deemed 
idleness the greatest sin (next, perbapa, to 
going out hunting) that a young farmer 
could be guiliy of, nodded his approval.— 
George did not put aside bis books; his 
classics, and his studies in general literature: 
quite the costrary. In short, George Ryle 
appeared to be going in tur a gentieman—as 
Cries Chattaway chose to term it—a great 
deal more than Mrs. ityle considered would 
be profitable for him or fur her. But George 
had held on his course, in a «ulet, undemon- 
strative way; and Mra. Kyle had at length 
fallen ia with it. Perheps she now saw ite 
wisdom. That he was essentially a gentle- 
man, in person as jn manners, in mind as 
in comduct, she could but acknowledge, 
and she felt a pride in him which she had 
never thought to fee! in any one, save 
Treve. 

Could she feel pride in Treve? Not much, 
with all her partiality. Treviyn Ryle was 
not turning out in quite so satisfactory a 
manner as was desirable. There was no 
thing very objectionable to be urged against 
him; but Mra Kyle was accustomed to mea- 
sure by a bight standard of excellence; and 
of that Treve fell uncommonly short, She 
had sot deemed it well that George Ryle 
should be too much of a gentleman, but she 
had determined to make Treviyn into one. 
Upon the completion of his school life, he 
Was sent w Catford. The cost of this might 
have been imprudently heavy for Mra. Kyle's 
pocket, hed she borne it unassisted; but 
Treviyn had gained a valuable scholarship 
at the Harmester Grammar School, where 
he had been educated, and thie had render- 
ed the addi ional ost light. Treve, once at 
(Oxford, did not get om quite so fast as he 
might have dove. Treve spent; Treve 
seemed t» have plenty of wild oats to sow; 
Treve thought he should lite a life of idle 
mens better than ope of farming. His mother 
had foolishly whispered to him the fond 
hope that he might some time be the equire 
of Treviyn Hold, and Treve reckoned upon 
its fulélimest more confidently than was 
good for him. Meaowhile, uotil the lecky 
chance befei) which should give bim the in- 
heriance (‘hough by what miracle the 
chance shovld [sil was at present hidden in 
the womb of mystery) Treve, up-n the com- 
pletion of hie statics at onliege, was to as 


at the university. At the conclesion 
previous term he had not returned home he 
remained on « visit to « friend, who had an 


resembled that of her dead father ! 
Nora entered the room to replenish the 
fire. The evening was getting on, and it 


_ | was growing dusk. 


“Ie George not in yet?” sharply asked 
Mra. Ryle. 

“Not yet. He won't be long now, 1 ex- 
pect; but he has had a great deal to look to 
to-day.” 

She went out again, carrying the coal- 
scuttle, and met George in the front room. 

“Bo you are come at last, George! The 
missis bas been as impatient as can be 
Twice she has rung to know whether you 
were not ia, and pow she has asked again.” 

“Is she up? inquired George. 

“Bhe's up, and in the drawing-room. 
Shall I bring you in some tea, George? 
Ours was over ages ago.” 

“I'll take some supper presently, Nora. I 
am too hungry for tea.” 

“And who's faults that?” returned Nora, 
with a dash of her old quickness. “If you 
chose to snatch a bit of dinner standing, and 
never come in since, you must expect to be 
hungry.” 

He laughed pleasantly as he proceeded to 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Kyle looked eager- 
ly up at bie entrance. 

“ Are you better?” he asked, advancing to 
her, and bending down with a kindly smile. 
“It is a long while since you had a cold 
such as this.” 

“I shall be all right in a day or two,” she 
answered. “ Yesterday, | thought I was 
golng to have a long bout of it, my chest 
was so sore, Bit down, George. What 
about Treve 


“ Treve was not at Oxford. Le had gone 
up to London.” 
“ You told me that much. What had he 


gone to London for?" 
“ A little change,” Ferrars said. “ He had 
been gone a week.” 

“A little change? In plain English, « 
little pleasure, I suppose. Call it which you 
will, it costa money, George.” 

George had seated himself opposite to her, 
his arm resting on the Gentre-table, and the 
red blaze of the Gre lighting up hie frank 
and pleasing face. In figure he was tall, 
slight, gentlemanly; his father, at his age, 
had been so before him. 

“Why did you not fellow him to London, 
George?" resumed Mra, Ryle. “It would 
have been but a two hours’ journey frem 
Oxford. Not so much as that.” 

George turned his large, dark eyes upon 
her, some surprise in them. 

“How was I to know where to look for 
him, if I had gone" 

“Could Mr, Ferrars not give you his ad- 
dress '" 

“No, Lasked him. Treve had not told 
him where he should stop. In fact, Ferrars 
did not think Treve knew where himself. 
Under those circumstances, my going to 
town might have been only a waste of time 
and money.” 

“1 wish you could have seen Treve !" 

“Bo do 1. But I might have been look- 
ing for him a week without finding him, in 
a place like London. And the barvest was 
not all in at home, you know, mother.” 
“True, I suppose you were wanted hore 
as woll as there.” 

“I waa Iam glad 1 came home last 


ht.” 
mE Why asked Mra, Ryle, “Ilias any- 
thing gone wrong °" 

“Not exactly wrong. But nothing seems 
to have advanced while | was away. How- 
ever, 1 am home now.” 

There was a silence of some minutes — 
Mrs. Ryle at length broke it by a monosy)- 
lable; and that was spoken hesitatingly, 
like one who docs not care to speak fur: 


same the mastereh'p of Treviyo Farm, in ther. 


accordance with the plan originally fired 
upon by Mra Ryle. Ey would not be alto 
gether unqualified for this: be had been out 
and ebout on tbe farm since he was a child, 
and hed seen bow it should be worked. 
Whether be would give sufficient personal 
ettention to ||, was another matter 

Mra Ryle expressed hersetf as not being 
toe confident of hia— whether of bis indus 
try oF qualifications she Gid not state. 


over | yam Oe bBo 


“ George—" 

“ Yea,” he answered, wondering that she 
did not continue. 

“It is of no use your keeping anything 
from me. Has Treve contracted fresh Geb 
at Oxford” 

“I fancy be has. A few.” 

“A ‘fewf—and you ‘fancy! George, 
tell the truth. That you know he has, and 





that they are not a few.” 
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“ Would it have been « proper thing for 
rejoined, 


me to do?” he quietly 
“Yes,” decisively replied Mra. Ryle. 
George shook his head. 
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Be ail Rupert's succession was barred 
by my father’s will. Through deceit prac 
tised on him, I grant you: but I had no 


“‘Treve would not have thanked me fir| beod in it. I named my boy Treviyn ; I re 


nu” 


garded him as the certaia heir; and when 


“If he i contracting more debts, who is | the equire died and his will was opened, it 


to pay them, George?” 
George was silent. 
“ When shall we be clear of 





was found that he bad bequeathed all to 
Chattaway. If you think I have ever once 


yr | faltered since in my hope—my resclee—to see 


she resumed. “When will the last pay-| Treviyn some time displace the Ohsttaways, 


ment be due?” 


George, you do not know much of human 


“In a month or two's time Principal | ®*ure.” 


and interest will all be paid off then.” 


“It will take all our exertions to get the 


am up.” 
“ It will be got up, mother. Jt shall be.” 
“Yes; I don doutit. But i will 
be got up, George, if a portion is to be taken 
from it for Treve.” . 







“ Granted what you say,” replied George ; 
“ that Treviyn has more just right to it than 
Cris Chattaway. Bat has it ever occurred 
to you to ask, dow Cris is to be displaced r” 

Mrs. Ryle did not answer. She sat beat- 
img her foot upon the ottoman, as one whose 
mind is not at ease. 


George knitted his brow. He was falling| Goorge continued— 


into thought 

“I must get rid of Chattaway,” she re- 
sumed. “He has been weighing us down 
all these years like an incubus; and now 
that the emancipation bh nearly come, were 
anything to frustrate it, 1 should—I should 
—George, I think I should go mad.” 

“I hope and trust nothing will frustrate 
it,” anewered George. “I am more aaxious 
tq get rid of Chattaway than, I think, even 
you can be. As to Treve, his debts must 


his contracting them ?” 





“ It appears to me to be the wildest 
ble fallacy, the bare idea ef Treviyn's being 
able to displace Cris Chattaway in the suc- 


cession. If we lived in the barbarous ages, per 


when inberitances were wrested awsy from 
their possessors by force of arms; when the 
turn of a battle decided the ownershiy of a 
castle, then there might be a chance of Tre- 
viya Hold being taken from Cris Chattaway. 
As it is, there is none. There is not the 
faintest shadow of a chance that it can go 
to any beside Cris. Failing his death—and 


“He ought to prevent himself, You | ty, and his son cannot be displaced by any 


did not contract these miserable debts, 
nn 


extraneous efforts of others from succeeding 
to it after him.” 


“1!” he rejoined, in surprise. “I had no| Her foot beat the velvet more impatiently, 
opportunity of doing it. Work and respon- a heavier line settled on her brow. Often 
sibility were thrown upon me before I was | *2d often had the very arguments now put 
old enough to think of pleasure: and they | into words by her step son, brought their 


served to keep me steady.” 
“You were not naturally inclined to 
spend, George.” 


weight to her aching brain. George spoke 


“ And therefore, the very improbability— 


“Th ‘s no knowing what I might have I may almost say the impossibility—of 
acquired an inclination for, had I been sent | TTVe’s ever succeeding to Treviyn Hold, 


joined. 


renders it unwise that he shonid have been 
taught to build upon it. Far better, mother, 


“It was necéssary that Treve should go| ‘st the contingency bad never been so 
to the university,” said Mrs. Ryle, quite | ™Uch as whispered to him. 


sharply. 


“Why do you look at it in this unfayor- 


“] am not saying that it was not,” George able light t” she burst forth. 


answered, quietly. “It was right that he 
should go, as you wished it.” 

“ George, I shall live—I hope I shall live 
—I pray that I may live—to see Treviyn 
the lawful possessor of Treviyn Hold! A 
gentleman's education was therefore easen- 
tial to him: hence I sent him to Oxford.” 


“ Because it is the correct light,” answered 
George. “ The property is Mr. Chattaway's 
—legally his, and it cannot be taken from 
him. It will be Cris’s after him.” 

“Cris may die,” said Mrs. Ryle; her 
sharyness of tone proving that she was 
vexed at having no better argument to urge. 


George made no reply. Mra Ryle felt | George replied to it, 


chafed at it. 


“And if he were? If Cris died to-mor- 


“ It does not need your silence to remind | TW, Treve would be no nearer the sacces- 


me that you have never looked upon the 


Chatteway bas daughters, and he 


“ You did not go to college, and you are dis- | ™ther than leave it to Treve. He can will 
pleased, naturally, that your brother should | !t #way ## he pleases. It was left to him 


have been sent there.” 
“Stay, mother,” he quietly said. “ You 
are mistaken. I have never felt displeased 


absolutely.” 
Mra. Ryle lifted her hands. 
“ My father was mad when he made such 


or aggrieved in the remotest degree at | * will in favor of Chattaway! He could 


Treve's having gone to Oxford. I am glad 
that he should have gone.” ’ 

“Can you tell me that you heartily ap- 
prove of my policy with regard to Treve !— 
Speak out. 
you do not.” 

“Not with one part of it,” he honestly 
answered, “Bat if I mention it you will 
be angry.” 


1 beve felt sure at times that | “** 


have been nothing lesa, I have thought so 
many times.” , 

“ Bat it was made, and it cannot now be 
altered. Will you pardon me for saying 
it would have been better bad you ac- 


possl- | Octave told 





—————— 

“Ob, & was my chest aguin,” seid Re- 
pert, pushing the waving hair from his 
bright and delicate feca “I could hardly 
breathe th « morning.” 

“Ougt you to have come out to-night !” 

“Ldon’t chi= & matters,” ae- 


well when I go out #4 when I don't. There's 
not much to stop in for, there.” 

He edged himself closer in to the hearth 
with a slight shiver. He was paiofully sus- 
ceptive to the feeling of cold. George took 
the poker and stirred the fire, and the blaze 


the slender figure, the well-formed features, 
the large, blue eyes of Rupert, and briging 
out to view all the suspicious signs of latent 
constitutional delicacy. The transparent 
fairness of complexion, and the rich bloom 
of the cheeks might alike have whispered a 
warning. 


“ Octave thought you were going up there 
to-night, George !” 

“Did she” 

“The two Beecroft girls are there, and 
they turned me out of the drawing-room. 
‘I wasn't wanted.’ Will 
you play at to-night, George ?” 

“If you like; when I have had my sup- 


“I must be home by half-past ten, you 
know. Not that! should so much care for 
Ade orders,” resentfally added Rapert, “but 
I promised Aunt Edith. He's a spiteful, ill- 
natured, paltry—" 

“ What would be the consequences if you 
stayed out beyond the time?” interposed 
Mra. Ryle, who, it must be confessed, in- 
variably gave encouragement to Rupert's 
complaints of Chattaway. 

“I don’t know; and I don’t much care. 
He'd not horsewhip me I suppose, as he did 
when I was a boy. I was a minute over the 
half hour the other night, and one of the 
servants opened the door for me. 
way pretty nearly rose the roof off, he was 
so angry; but he could not decently turn 
me out again.” 

“ Better be home to time,” was the quiet 
advice of George. “Chattaway's a martinet 
in his own house, and anybody opposing 
him would only get the worst of it. Don't 
try it, Rapert.” . 

“I don’t try it intentionally,” answered 
Rapert. “But I have no watch, and time 
slips on quickly. It is a hard case that I 
am to be denied admittance if I happen to 
ring just past half-past ten, instead of just 
before it,” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Mra. Ryle. “Butas you 
know the rule, you need not break it. Chat- 
taway is master for the time being of Trev- 
lyn Hold. Not squire; never squire’—she 
broke off, straying abruptly from her sub- 
ject, and as abruptly resuming it. “ When 
I make a rule in this house, Rupert Trevlyn, 
I never permit it to be broken.” 

A valuable hint, if Rupert had but taken 
it for his guidance. He meant well; he 
never meant, for all his light and careless 
speaking, to be disobedient to Mr. Chatta- 
way's mandate as to the time of his return- 
ing. And yet the disobedience happened 
that very night! 

Engaged at chess with George—a recrea- 
tion George did not allow himself fequently 
to enjoy, for his evenings were much occu- 
pied—the time, as Rupért had remarked 
time would do, “slipped on.” It was draw- 
log near to half-past ten, and they were in 
the middle of a game, when George, hap- 
pening to cast his eyes to the mantelpiece, 
directed Rupert's attention to the time 


cepted the state of affairs, and endeavored to | piece. 


reconcile yourself to them.” 
“It would have been better /” 


“Yes;” he decisively reiterated. “The 


“You must mention it now. As tomy rebelling against what cannot be remedied, 
being angry, George, I will remember that | 2¢¥¢T brings anything but dissatisfaction. I 
you bave a right to your own opinion. I would a great deal rather see Treve succeed 
will remember another thing,” she added, in |  Treviyn Hold than sce Cris Caattaway 
a more conciliatory tone—" that r come into it; but I know that Treve never 
rm sepigeernes Sy cee ped sae « will come into it; that there's not the re- 


ment.” 


motest shadow of a chance for him; and, 


“What I think wrong—I mean unwise,” | therefore, it is a great pity that be has been 


hastily added George, correcting himself, | led to think of it, He might bave shown 
f@ling possibly that he had no right to ap- himaclf more ready to setile down to steadi- 


ply 


ord “wrong” to anything his mo- ness, had he never become possessed with 


ther chose to do—“ia, your having led | the notion that he might some time super- 
Treve to build hopes upon the succession to | Sede Cris Chattaway. 


Treviyn Hold.” 


“ He shall supersede him, George. He—” 


“Why ?" she haughtily asked. “He will} The door opened to admit a visitor, and 


ceme into it.” 


Mrs. Kyle could not finish her sentence. For 


“1 do not see how,” quietly remarked | he who entered was Rupert Treviyn. Ig- 


Goorge. 


nore his dormant claims as she would, Mra 


“ He has far more right to it than he who | Ryle felt that it would be ecarcely seemly 
is looked upon as its successor—Cris Chatta- | to discuss before him Treve's chance of suc 
way,” she said, with flashing eyes. “ You | cession to Treviyn Hold. She had in truth 


know that.” 


completely put out of her mind all thought 


* George could have answered that neither | Of the claims of Rupert’ He bad been de- 
of them hada right to it, in fair justice, | prived of his right by Squire Treviyn's will, 
while Rupert Trevlyn lived; but Rupert| and there was an ead to i. Mrs Ryle 
and his claims had been so completely | rather liked Rupert; or, it may be better to 
ignored by Mra. Ryle, as by others, that his | say, she did not dislike him; really to like 
urging them would have been waived away | aay one save Treve, was not in ber nature. 
as idle talk. Mra Ryle resumed, her | She liked Rapert ia a cold negative sort of 
voice unsteady in its tones. It was most | way, but she would pot have helped bim to 
rare that she suffered herself to speak of | hie inberitance by the lifting of a foger In 
these past grievances; but when she did, her | the event of her possessing no son to be 
vehemence amounted to agitation. jealously covetous for, she might have taken 

“When my boy was born, the news that | up the wrongs of Ripert. There's no teli- 
Joe Treviyn's health was failing had come | ing—Just to thwart Chattaway. 


home to us Maude was then but a baby of 


“ Why, Rupert,” said George, rising, and 


a week or two; a girl, I koew the squire / cordially taking hie hand, “I beard you 
would never leave the property to a girl, | were ill again. Maude told me so to-day.” 


aad I looked then for my son to inherit it. 


tI the equire's eldest 





(a ka 
him 





“I am better, to-night, George. Aunt 


that I should !—was it | Ryle, they said you were in bed.” 


“I am better too, Rapert,” ebe answered. 


named Treviyn; I |“ What has been the matter with you!” 


“We can’t finish it, Rupert. You anust 
rup.” ‘ 
Rupert looked blank for a minute or to, 
but thought it better that he should ram; 
he really bad no intention of bearding Chat- 
taway. He said a hasty good-night, snatched 
his hat, tore through the entrance-room at a 
pace to frighten Nora, and made the best 
speed his lungs allowed him to Treviyn 
Hold. Hise heart was beating, his breath 
was panting as he gained it, and he rang 
that peal at the bell which had sent its 
echoes through the house ; through the trem- 
blirg frame, the weak heart of Mrs. Chatta- 
way. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON. 

New York, April 13.—The New York 
Times has issued an extra containing the 
perticulars of the attack on Charleston and 
turoisoed by the special correspondent of 
that r, who arrived in this city this 
Morplog. 

He — “The trial was Cecisive. The 
ordeal of the twe hours served to prove that 
the detensive powers of the iron fivet are 
sufficiest to with tand the terrinle force of 





the offevsive engimery of the works it had to 
assat!; while the limitations of the off-nsive 
powers of the iron-clade touk away all the 
advantage. 

“The reeu't of the reconnoissance proves 
the uter insufficiency of tne trou-c ad fleet 
to take Charleston #ihout ssestance.” 

Toe Nanant, Paseaic, and N .ntick:t were 
more or less ts: jured. The wtrer Movitors 
were Dot ci-anied, A lever from on Doard 
the New fropeides saya, that the Monit rs 
were io her wey, and that ber offi «Ts be- 
lieve spe can lay near the forts, and batter 
them down bereeit. 





Loap of Trath and Life immortal! 
Draw us to that ebiaing way ; 

Lif for us the sarrew portal ; 
Hold us ever, jest we stray. 

Give us bearts to scorn all pleasure 
Teast woulc tempt our step asice ; 

Be Thy smile our sing se treasure, 





And Thy blessed voice oar guide. 
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Resecrep Comuemcarions—We cam 
mot undertake to return rejected comme. 
nications. 











JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE is prepared to print 


Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Catalogues, . 


Broks of Evidence, &c., in & workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms, 

Apply at the Job Office, No. 106 Hudson's 
Alley, below Chestnat Street. (Hudson's Albay 
runs southwardly from Chestnut, betweee 
Third and Fourth Streets.) 





TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS, 

While we are in the custom of stopping 
the papers of all Club subscribers to Tam 
Poser at the expiration of the term for which 
they have paid, we have not been in the 
habit of doing so with all our two-dollar sub- 
scribera, especially those who have been op 
our books for a number of years. 

We would beg these latter, however, te 
remember that the price of paper being so 
high, is an additional reason why they should 
forward their yearly subscriptions promptly, 
As yet we have made no advance in the 
price to single subscribers, though the cost of ° 
paper is double what it was, and far in ex- 


cess of the advance in prices we have alres- 


dy made. 

We trust therefore that all our subscribers | 
who are in arrears will forward their rub- 
scriptions at once, and if they procure for us. 
an additional subscriber or two, we shall 
esteem it as a favor. 





CHARLESTON. 

As we write this article, it may be that 
the great contest for the possession of 
Charleston has been fought and woa— 
or fought and lost. Doubtless the Unica 
forces would endeavor to capture that fe 
mous stronghold of the rebels—or at least 
Fort Sumter—by the anniversary of its cap- 
ture, two years ago, the 13th of April. Any 
moment now the news may reach us of suc 
cess or failure, and we may be able to 
announce it to our readers in the present 
number of Tne Post. 

It is no slight work, that of the capture of 
Charleston, defended as that city is by nume- 
rous forts, probably 20,000 men, several iron- 
clad rama, and about360 heavy cannon. Beaw 
regard is a good engineer, and doubtless all 
that military art could do has been done in 
the way of rendering the defences impreg- 
nable. But impregnability is merely a rela- 
tive term. Never was the town that could 
not be taken, by assault or by siege, if the 
investing forces were strong enough to com- 
pletely isolate it from all aid. Whether 
Charleston can‘ be taken from the sea, un- 
aided by a land attack, is probably now first 
to be tested. A test which will also serve 
in some degree to enlighten us as to the 
comparative prowess of forts and iron-clads, 
If it cannot be done, we suppose we shall 
have to wait until the army of the Rappe- 
hannock, or at least a considerable portion 
of it, shall be able to co-operate with the 
fleet of Admiral Dupont. 





ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 

A correspondent wishes to know why the 
first of April is called “All Fools’ Day” 
The books give no information upon this 
point—all the information they contain may 
be.summed up in the single sentence, that 
the custom of giving up one day, or period, 
in the year to similar Observances, reaches 
back igio those dim regions of history which 
are lly considered fa>ulous. Our owR 
private tenthg is, that the first of April is 
the annifersary of that famous day on which 


the ser, fooled our mother Eve #0 pro 
digiously, @au that it has been kept from the 
time of Ad@@, down. 


WHo ARE THEY? 

A correspomgent of one of our daily pa- 
pers speaks of “the few honest and disinte- 
rested representatives from the city,” in the 
Legislature of thi@state. We should like to 
have the names @f these gentlemen. We 












have heard it ru that the whole party, 
without a single ception, are members 
of what is tec called “ The ring ;” 
but if there is even who is “honest and 
disinterested,” it woul, be a pleasure to pub 
lish his name. uy! 

NEW PUB ATIONS 










lished by D. Appleton Co, New York; 
and for sale by J. bk. non, 33 south 6th 
street, Philadelphia. 

Toe pubiisners, Mens 
Co., have invested $415 
literary venture. The 
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mes, were — 


517,500; bind 








ing, $110,000; advertising, circulars, &c., 
920,000. Add to this the cost of paper, 
and binding 10,000 copies 
volume sixteen, $10,500, and an item de 
“gundries,” $1,800, and we have 
a grand total of $415,000. 
Tus Genrriz Sxertic; or, Beays and 


Co., New York, and for sale by W. P. Ha- 
zard, Philadelphia. 

Tus Pextatevce andBoox or Josnva, 
critically examined by the Right Rev. Jom 
Wr11m Cotznso, D. D., Bishop of Natal, 
Published by D. Appleton & Co, New 
York; and for sale by W. P. Hazard, Phila- 

Tux Prowerr Bor, axp How uz Be 
came Preerpanr. By W. M. Thayer, au- 
thor of “ The Bobbin Boy,” &c. Published 
by Walker, Wise & Co., Boston; and for 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadel- 

ia. 
~ a Rescvts or Stavery. By Avovs- 
mx Coca, Ex-Maire of Paris Work 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 
Transiated by Many L. Booru. Pub- 
lished by Walker, Wise & Ce., Boston; and 
for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co, Phila- 
delphia. .' 





FROM THE REBEL CAPITAL. 


Lerren From THE Hox. Mua F~—— 
Mus Jerrenson Davis anp How Suz 
Dreesks—Price or Foon. 
Mvurrrexesporo’, TERN., —~ 

A few daysago one Mrs. Falgum, from 

Richmond, Virginia, was arrested at 

ta, and a namber of letters for rebels in 
ashvilie were taken from her person. One 


2 


was from the ee eae 
of Congress e@ United States, and a 
py el a gee 
Ricumonp, Va., Friday, Feb. 6, 1863.— 
My dear Anna:—I have an 
offered this morning for a letter 
to 708, and embrace it b * My 
litle boy is named “ Malvern.” Be were 
called him after the und of 


vern Hill, where our braves t so nobly. 
He begins to play, and tries to talk. e 
spits at the Yankee pictures, and makes wry 
faces at Old Abe's picture, He is s 


bh ee Anat pda gn ft A 
neon's, on Governor street, just opposite 
Gov. er’s mansion. It is a large board- 


ing-house, high prices and starvation within. 
Such living never was known before on 


ze 


of Congress trom Missouri; 
butier, about six months old, 
per pound, and six quent sees at fifty 
cents, We have to give a dollar for a very 
—_ slice of pound-cake at the confection- 


ea, 

Well, so much for the way we live. You 
see the board is three do each, day 
for Mr. F, and I, half 
the servant, and then we 
earth toeat, Yesterday, for dinner, we had 

‘ on the table but two 
slice of cold baker’s bread anda 
ter. Well, lines, such as we gave one dol- 
lar for at nome, when I left, sells here at 
six dollars, and the commonest domestic 
two dollars, calico two or three dollars 
yard, of the most indifferent kind. 
may well believe I get but little. 
is strictly a Jewish city—all making for- 
tunes out of the war, and having less sym- 
pathy for our dear old Tennessee, and Nasb- 
ville, in particular, than some Yankees 
have; for they have learned to respect us, 
whereas these Virginians are the most hor- 
ribly envious creatures that ever called them- 
seives men. 

The women are-far below the standard 
of Nashville ladies, either in e or re- 
ome Tere fo ee al co Fm 

ows the gift of high-born gentilit re. 
Buch have generally abandoned this oy and 
retired to the country, or keep recluse, so 
that the rel race reign supreme on the 
on and all the more frequented parts of 

e city. 
Mrs. Jeff. Davis is not pretty, but a fine- 
looking woman ; dresses badly, in no taste. 
is pot much liked here, and is said to 
Control “ Jeffie,” as she calls her husband. 
She has several children. She takes but 
litle notice of them. They go about with 
their clothes tossed on in any and every 
- She has the public affairs to attend 


The*Prgsident looks care worn and trou- 

bled. Hes very thin, and looks feeble and 

t. He prays aloud in church, and is 
devout Episcopalian. 





By the arrival at New York of the steam- 
ship Africa, from Liverpool, we have turee 
days later pews from Euro Ramors are 
— in London that the U's Government 

nded laying an embargo on British ships 
and merchanauwe, as a retaliation for the 
of the Alabama, and that this 
— bo be enforced wabes, any de- 
of war against an he rebel 

loan has declined ta Londos. 





3 At a recent fancy dress ball in Port- 
Me. an editor appeared in good go- 
t-meeting clothea The disguise was 80 
Complete that his best friends failed to recor- 
Rize bm. 


_ @] Luncheon, says Thackeray, is base 
ine tade to breakfast, and premeditated 
ww ks 0 

orks on buy Aog-raphy sell best in 
Cincinusti and Chicago. 





and 


; 
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of human faces, milliners’ productions, hat- 
ters’ handiworks, and laundresses’ skill in 
getting up of standing collars and snowy 
shirt-bcacms, as these are now exhibited in 
all public places. There were « pair of cap. 
tain’s shoulder-straps and a black mou- 
stache, looking valiantly up from a bed of 
brown silk, ornamented with blue flounces 


wound itself, hiding its head under the fa)!- 
ing crown as though ashamed of its naked 
spinal column, which looked in vain for a 
covering such as it and its companions had 
afforded each other when decorating that 
ostrich on which it originally grew. 

On the dther side of the dismal white fea- 
ther, with its accompanying blue roses, of 
the dimensions of a medium Minnesota tur- 
nip, sprouted up a masculine bust, surmount- 
ed by a standing shock of red hair; but, 
which of the three faces which there stood 
“tit, tat, toe; all jn a row,” did most pro- 
perly belong to the bed of brown silk, with 
its borderings of red and blue, casual obser- 
vation gave no means of determining. So 
it was, all around, row after row of faces, 
all claiming squatter rights for pedal extre- 
mities under the common covering of shape- 
less masses of bedraggled silk and muslin. 
Beeing them as they sat, and knowing no 
more, one would have been at a loss to de- 
termine which half or third of the audience 
had carried in and then supported this hang- 
ing garden, in which these thousands of hu- 
man heads were planted, if the weary and 
wo-begone look of the faces under the bon- 
nets had not betrayed them as those of the 
manual laborers of society. 

A Chippewa squaw, when her family 
moves to a new hunting-ground, carries 
tupu, furniture, provisions, papooses and 
puppies, but she has them done up in a 
compact bundle and placed on her head, or 
strapped on her shoulders. The sel- 
dom weighs three hundred pounds, She 
manages to get along with it at a good pace, 
and she and her admirers agree in consi- 
dering it a womanly and becoming appen- 
dage. Still, she grows old faster than her 
masculine mate. She has not his elasticity 
of step, but acquires a plodding gait. Her 
face gets anxious and haggard; and a close 
observer may learn to recognize the sexes 
by the weary expression of the feminine 
face, as well as by the larger, coarser hands 
and feet, and often the brawnier shoulders 
which distinguish her from her warrior mas- 
ter. Thus it is known that her burden wears 
her, even when carried in the easiest man- 
ner; but how would she get along if she 
got into the middle of the tupu, stuck her 
head and shoulders up through the centre, 
fastened the cover around -her waist, and 
dragged it from place to place, the entire 
weight falling upon that part of the body in 
which the vital organs are located and left 
unprotected by bones, save the spinal co- 
lumn ? 

If she carried her load with little if any 
aid from her shoulders, her life journey 
would soon be over. Let any anatomist 
fancy a horse hitched to a carriage by a col- 
lar fastened sround his loins, and strong 
ligaments compressing his ribs to hinder the 
little aid the muscies of the sides might give 
in throwing the burden forward upon the 
shoulders, and he has a correct idea of the 
disadvantage at which civilized women carry 
the tupus that furnish shelter and conceal- 
ment to all of the human furm, save the bust, 
in all public assemblies. He may likewise 
realize the impracticability of orators like 
Gov. Jubnson, of Tenn., who on this oc- 
casion spent half an hour exhorting the wo- 
men of this day to imitate the spartan 
matrons who sent husbands, sons, and 
brothers forth to die for their country. Let 
any one take s look at the statoe of a Gre- 
cian female in those old times, and compare 
it with a walking specimen of a woman to- 
day, and be must see that to expect any 
similarity of action is simply absurd. 


If the Spartan mother who taught her 
son the short sword, that be might have to 


TURD 


— a ire 





having eset her waist into a swivel socket, or 


given her a perfect, pivot joint in the middle 
the spina! column ; 


better stay at home and take care of his 
mother—would have thought it mon- 
strous for any one to expect her, in her mis- 
erable health, to give up her only son. 

No class of women ever were better fit. 
ted, spiritually, to enact. the patriot than 
the American women of to-day—the women 


Johnson, he spoke of the 
South as the soul of the rebellion, and con- 
trasted their enthusiasm with the compare- 
tive lukewarmness of Northern womens. 
Did he see no significance in the toil and 
struggle with which the women before him 
dragged those masses of swaying, springing 
tupus, through the narrow aisles and pas- 
sages, through the dense crowd of human 
limbs and horiazcatal steel bara, and the ex- 
preadion of weariness with which they 
crowded, and lifted, and stuffed, and set- 
tled themselves into arm chairs? Would he 
expect soldiers who had dragged their un- 
farled tents by their waistbands unfll ready 
to sink with exhaustion, to storm a battery 
like troops fresh and fit for duty? 

Southern women have had no manual 
labor to perfom, 1. e. those of them who give 
impetus to this war. Living comparatively 
isolated, and in habits of command, they 
have more individuality and are less the slaves 
of any fashion than are Northern women. 
Their dress tastes have been more formed 
on classic models, and every seam in the 
waist of a Southern woman's dress must 
have a curve init. She will not be suited 
with any outline in the fit of a boddice, two 
inches of which could be drawn with a 
rale. This is the secret of what travellers 
call “ voluptuous” Southern forms. Care is 
taken to preserve the natural outline, and 
even when subjected to considerable com- 
pression, as in the case of English women, 
the relative proportions of the parts are care- 
fully preserved. 

Toe flattened bust and astraight-edged 
line from the armpit to the waist, which 
are so carefully cultivated by Northern wo- 
men, even while stuffiog masses of cotton 
around the region of the collar bone, are 
unknown in the sunny part of our land; 
consequently the blood can circulate, and 
the skirts can be supported on the shoul- 
ders, as they cannot be when one point of 
compression, around the waist, paralyzes 
the muscles and impedes the circulation. 
Thus, Southern women can carry drapery 
with less fatigue than those of the North, 
evea if they hac other labor to perform ; but 
as their time is principally spent in riding 
aod resting, they give their vitel energies 
to aiding the political plans and ambitious 
views of fathers, husbands, and brothers. 
Hating Northern society as the South 
does for its different organization, rebellion 
may be their idea of pa'rivtiem, and into 
this idea the women have strength and 
leisure to enter, heart and hand; while 
Northern women, weighed down with do- 
mestic labor and swaying pyramids of 
cloth and steel, must find their mental con- 
victions hindered in action by lack of vital 
force. Bo Gov. Johnson need not bave ad- 
dressed himeelf to the spirit of his lady 
bearers. That already is willing. It is the 
flesh that is weak. 

After an bour and a balf of packing, psck- 
ing, such gentiomen as got seats were salely 
stowed away under many -colored mass s of 
horizontal stripes and flounces; the otners 
were set up, perpendicular, | ke eggs on the 
smell end; and it began to grow cark, when 
suddenly, the sun—was it? fleshed a soft 
mellow fight down over the immense au 
dience. 

Tae uninitiated looked up iv wonder, think- 
ing the sun already dowa and expectiog gas 


; | through it, comes the gas light at night. To 


| band; but in the course of the evening the 
“persoval vanity of the man became apparent, 


heavy and highly-ormamented beame cross 
img each other at right angles like window | 
sash. Each space is occupied by « large, 
equare pane of colored giase—every one re 
presenting the coat of arms of one of the 
states. Down threugh this window comes 
the sunlight through the day; and, down 


realize that it is gas light is difficult, or that 
ft is anything but the warm, rich light of a 
summer sunset. 

To have orators stand and tell you that 
they “came here this night” to do or sy 
thus and so, appears a burlesque, and one 
asks oneself “ what night t” 

After the light came the Mayor, for the 
meeting was organized and he called to the 
chair, He made a patriotic speech and 
prayers were said, when the Marine Band, 
which occupied the reporter's gallery, struck 
up Hail Columbia, and the audience simul- 
taneously arose and greeted the familier air 
with waving of kerohie& and shouts of ap- 
plause. These who were struggling to get 
im at the packed doorways thought the Pre- 
sident and Cabinet had arrived, and strug: ' 
gied all the more fiercely. 80, between the 
band and the people in the aisles, it was dif- 
Gcult to tell who had the floor. 

A series of resolutions were read endor- 
sing the Administration and the war. These 
were rapturously cheered, especially at the 
stronger and more radical polatsa, Then a 
speaker took the stand, a tall gentleman who 
was very forcibly impressed, and impressed 
his audience very forcibly with the facts that 
he was e Kentuckian, and—loyal to this 
Government. 


It was a little difficult to understand why 
these two facts should have been iterated 
and reiterated as though incongruous, and 
why the happy meeting in one individual of 
two such important titles to distinction 
should be so vociferously cheered ; but when 
we learned that the gentleman holds an 
office here, and draws three thousand dollars 
& year from the Government to which he 
still continues to be loyal, and that his son 
has a place at fourteen hundred, one feels 
that his loyalty may be praiseworthy and 
fully deserving of some special mark of ap- 
probation. That an office holder should fail 
to be perjured is complimentary to his natu- 
ral integrity, but the epeeker may possibly 
conclude, on reflectiop, that the inference he 
so plainly drew with regard to his native 
state and the applause it illicited were rather 
a doubtful compliment to Kentucky. But 
all men, even orators, are liable to blunder 
sometimes. 

Near the close of his address, a stir indi- 
cated that something was about to happen. 

More chairs were brought in, and the 
packing was densified as the interest was 
intensified, Half-a-dozen vacant seats were 
placed in front of the Speaker's desk; and 
the President, his little son, and Cabinet 
walked in, as the Band played the President's 
March, and were seated while the audience 
stood to receive them with deafening din of 
cheers, stamping, clapping, and waving of 
handkerchiefs, 

Commodore Foote was welcomed to 
the stand with a similar outburst; but his 
speech was nothing uncommon except 
for brevity. He is a small man, very 
lame, short-necked, stiff in his manner, 
would certainly be. miserable diplomat, 
and does not appear to be good for much 
except trusting the Lord, keeping his pow- 
der dry, and making the best possible use of 
it when occasion offers, 

Ilon, Horace Maynard, the next Orator, 
is tall, exceedingly graceful and gentlemanly 
in manner, LHe is hollow-chesied, with the 
appearance of a consumptive, has a fine 
voice, not strong but with rich intonationa, 
and clear, distinct utterance. [le has long, 
straight black hair, and an Indian cast of 
features, and is said to be partly of Indian 
extraction. [is speech was a comparison 
between Monarchy and Republicanism, 
and was polished and eloquent, devoid of 
personalities, and freighted with rich 
thoug hts. 

Chief Justice Carter, of the District, kept 
the audience in a tumult of applause for 
fifieen minutes, with his happy bits and 
genial humor, and then, Gov. Andrew John- 
son, of Tenn., the orator of the evening, 
took the stand and kept the multitude in 
high, good humor for an hour and-a-half. 
During all this time there was a good op 
portunity to watch our citizen Ruler, the 
man who wields more power to-day than any 
King or Emperor on earth. As he sat 
quietly amid thé audience, pale and thin, he 
looked anything but formidable. His plain, 
black suit was barely reapettable; and not 
a sign of ornament or even snowy linen was 
discernible as he sat buried in his arm 
chair, generally with his head resting on his 


in an enormous jewel on his breast. This 
was the head of a little boy, who bad grown 
dreadfully tired of the long speeches, and 
who went from one friend Ww another, 
whispering, secking to be caressed, ard evi 


dently inquiring wen he would be dove and 
they could go bome, 
Ever aod anon he returned to father, 





to take its place. Toey are quietly wid that 
the gas is In. When or where is the mye 
tery? From the gallery vo'hiog ts seen but 
the aeft, rich Igot teliing on the crowd | 
below, aod leaving the corners on either 

band in @ rather heavier shadow than at, 
mud dey. 





g° & step nearer the enemy, had gove a 
shopping that morning, carrying sufficient 


ceiling is one immense window, 


clia ved on his knee and nestled 
down oo his bosom as if trying, de porately, 
w be quiet. As ihe long, thin band rpread 
out over the dark jocks of the little restess 
head, and the carewora face bent over to 
rat the chin on the upturned brow, one for 
No jet of flame, no chendelier, no globes geve the man if away cown in bis beart he 
of lignt. Toe whole centre part of the | were vain of the jewel he held so tenderly. | chanye, by sending us a marked copy of the 
with It was a pleasant sight to see the unosten 


his bead 


tupus under which all mankind may take 
shelter from the public gaze. 
NEWS ITEMS. 
has 
OB ay hy A, - 
emunay ot uae enaes. The 
Court of the Northera District ef state, 
all four concnatine, affirmed ihe 


if 





ei 


the Ball was heard of no more in 
the circles of fashion in Londou 

ta’ «& ney says that water makes a 
great in cloth, Take, say « 


plece of limen, and soak it thoroughly, 
it will be well-coet (velvet). 





“ PROSPECTUS FOR 1563. 


THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The Publishers of THE POST take pleasure in 
announcing that their literary arrangements for 
the coming year ar@of a character to warrant 
them in promising a feast of good things to 
their thousands of readers. Among the contri- 
butors to TILE POST we may now mention the 
following distinguished authors ;— 


MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “Tum Eant’s Herna,” “ Kast 
Lyxng,” “Tus Cuannrnos,” & 


AND 
VIRGINIA F,. TOWNSEND, 


Whose Domestic Bketches are so greatly 
admired. 


During the coming year THE POST will 
eondeat@e to maintain its high reputation for 
CHOICE STORIES, SKETCHES and POETRY. 
Bpecial Departments shall also be devoted as 
heretofore to AGRICULTURE, WiT AND 
HUMOR, RECEIPTS, NEWS, MARKETS, &c 


TERMS: CASH IN ADVANCE. 


2.00 
6,00 


1 copy, one year, 
4 coples, one year, ° 
Scoples, one year, (and one to the 


getter up of the club,) 12,00 
2 copies, one year, (and one to the 
getter-ap of the club,) 5,00 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
WHO WANTS ASEWING MACHINE? 
To any one sending thirty subscriptions and 
0, we will vive one of Wheeler & Wileon's 
celebrated Sewing Machines, suchasthey reli fer 
$65. The machine will be selected new at the 
manufactory in New York, boxed, and furward- 
ed free of cost, with the exception of freight 
in procuring the subscribers for thts Premiam, 
we of course prefer that the (4) eubeeribers 
should be procure dladeype« ndently ofeach other, 
at the regular terme of 62,00 for cach subscriber, 
Where this cannot be done, the subscribers may 
be procured atany of our club rates, and the 
balance of the @6° forwarded tous lo cash by the 
person desiring the machine The subacribers 
may be obtained at different lost cilices, 
Every person collecting names forthe Sewlng 
Machine Premium, shicuid send the names with 
tained, 60 that the eub 
at 


ne dissatiefied with 


the money aa fart an 


acribera may b iT) once to receive ther 


ated met Pens the 
delay When th: 
and whole amount of 
the he dul 


machine will De duly f 
taf” Sample coplesof THE Pos 
Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Wainat or, Phileda, 


ps ora, 


whole number of nam ¥i) 


rey (84) ler ved, 
rwarded 


eont wrath 


P. &.—Editors who give the above one inser 





thom, of condense the material portions of it for 
their editorial eolumna, slail be entitied lo an cx- 


paper containing the advertisoment or aollee: 


*} enemy was beaten and pursued 










THE FIGHT AT FORT SUNTER. 
THE KEOKUK SURK, ~* 
Wsnrmoton 


April ; 
Flambeas arrived bere this “ 
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to save the verse, Captain 
tug, which took all bis men on board. 
few minutes thereafier the Keokuk sunk, 
The persons belonging Ww the ahip lost all 
their personal effecta. 

On Wednesday, the sjuadron remained at 
anchor in the main abip channel. It is sald 
the men in our fleet only numbered about 
1,000, with 80 guna, while the wes it is 
supposed, bad at least JOO guna, the best in 
the workd, 

The injury to the vessels, excluding the 
Keokuk, are represented to be of such a cha- 


‘| recter as will require but a short time for 


repair. The casuaities among our men were 
remarkably few, including | killed, and 3 
wounded, ou the Nahant. 

The advantages of our fleet being in pos- 
session of the main channe! narrows the cir- 
cult of the blockade two thirda of the for- 
mer distance. None of the batteries fired 
upon our veesels unill the latter reached the 
vicinity of the main forts 
The quartermaster an! aix 
Nantucket were killed. 
Arrangements were being made to blow 
up the Keokuk, 


The Real Attack yet to be Made. 
Wasutnotron, April i1.--The news from 
Charleston is regarded by the authorities 
here as favorable. 

The real forces of Admiral Dopont are 
not revealed by the attack of the Tirst day, 
which was inteoded as a teeler 

From Vicksburg. 

Catno, April 12.—The diepatch boat New 
National lies arrived trom Vicksburg, which 
place she left on Wednesday. She brings 
neas that the tron clads Louievile, Mound 
City, Carondelet, Lenton, Lafayette, and 
two oilers, were all prepared to run the 
blockade, wad ¢ Xpoe ter] toexecute the move- 
mention Friday or Saturday night) It was 
ala sand that the transports had also been 
prepared with log and cotton balwarks to 
run by the batter tes, 

The reported arrival of Gen, Osterhaus at 
Carthaye, ten miles below Warrington, with 
a heavy force, ia confirmed 

A thay of truce went to Vicksburg, on the 
4th, and was accompanied by Gen Grant in 
person. lis mission is @ secret one, 

Rebel advices from Fort Pemberton to the 
Sth say the Feceral troops commenced em 
barking oa the night of the 4th, and are 
rapidly retreating. We shelled their camps 
and transportation, disabling one of their 
boats, 


men on the 


Miscellancous, 
Van Dorn’s rebel corps, 15,000 men, at 
tacked Genera! Granger's Union corpse at 
Fravklio, Tenn, on the 10th, and, afer aa 
obstinate battle lastiog nearly ali usy, as 
rr pulse 1 with the lows of 300 men, w bile cur 
hes wee li) We took oO The 


ntl night 


New York, April 11.— The Boston Jour- 
nal says that « lerter from Newbern, North 
Oarotina, dated the Gu inst, UY o'’ lock, 
P.M, bas been received in Liat City, report 
ing that Geo, Fister bad been reinforced, 
and had driven hack le rebels 

A epecial despawh ty the Ifera'd men- 


yaconera, 


tions a rumor that Gen, Met leijan has re- 


signed. 


t@ Is anythnyg that goes round one's 





| chest « rit bund? 






































As Eleanor V ane jet io that glorious nooa- 
tide sunlight, it seemed to her that she had 
let in the morning of a new life; a new and 

existence, brighter and pleasanter 
than the dul! boarding schoo! monotony she 
hed had #9 much of. 

Her bappy young sou! rejoiced | the sun- 




































































































deer 


divide 


Tam cafe from hate 


o&® ” fears, 


The clasp of each 


Faint visions alone, 


Which lice between 


To your home on 


nce Ripe Bea. Yom - 


tee ee 


warde 


BENE NP oie 


Fare ye well, farewell! 
Im the earthly form no more, 
Bet whither | go, and the way ye shall know, 


“4 aon, over the wa,” 
On the bille by the angels trod, 
Im the garments of white with the sons of light, 
« Im the freedom and peace of God, 


A menage of love to bring ; 
Gh! the heavens are wide, but they cannot 


The epirite whom Jove makes free : 
‘The green old carth aod the land of my birth, 
With its homes, are still dear to me. 


The phastoms of pain ie my burping brain, 
Have fied from the Heaven's clear light ; 
I Be we more on the lake's lone shore,* 
Ie the fever drvame of night- 


and the storms of fate, 


And that which the world calle sin ; 
“ No longer I walt at the golden gate, 
For the angels have let me in.” 


Ob! not too soon, thrtigh at life's high noon, 
Was the close of my earthly day, 

As the rosce iade ere the evening shade, 
1 passed from the carth away, 

And | knew not the blight of the bitter night, 
When withers the eutumn flowers, 

Or the length'ning jcare with their weight of 


Which burden the epirit's powers 


Im the forest wide, by the lake's green side, 
The a gels had whispered low, 

* Prom over the wa,” 
And | koew that | soon must go ;— 

Bat | felt no fear when | know they were near, 
Nor shrank from the narrow way, 

For | caug bt faint gieame of the crystal streame, 
And the light of the heavenly day, 


they bad calle@ to me, 


Oh! the angels bright, with their robes of light, 


gentiec band, 


And the oy es that emiled on earth's weary child, 
As | entered the better land !— 

But words are vcak, 
Of the ange! home above, 


when the soul would speak 


are to mae made known 


Of that dwelling of light and love. 


My home is there, jo that world so fair, 
But the space is not deep or wide, 


this earth!y scone 


And the homes on the other sido— 
The thought of love, like a carrier dove, 
Ghali the boart's fond message ‘ 
And the sege! bans with their ms 
Shall answer each carnest prayer. 


ling hands, 


My epirit can dwell 


the other shore — 
ye shall walk with me, 


* Thie alludes to a dream of Mise Sprague, 
while suffering with fever, two or three years 
ago, When ebe fancied bereeif lying by the shore 
of Lake Jotario, in winter, suffering by intense 
cold, and of whic tk she Wrote an account after. |' 


BLEANOR'S VICTORY. 


By rus Avruon or “Avunona Frorp,” 
“Lapy Aup.iev's Secnet,” &c. 












































CHAPTER IV. 
TPON THE THRESHOLD OF 4 GREAT BORKROW, 


It was pearly noon when Eleanor Vane 
awoke upon the morning after ber journey, 
for this young lacy was a good sleeper, and 
was taking ber revenge for four-and-twenty 


hours of wakefulness. I doubt, indeed, if | et today. You shall spend the morning 
she would have opened her eyes when she | BOW you Hike, and we'll dime on the Boule- 
ward Poissonnier, I've received a letter 


did, bad not ber father tapped at the door of 
her tiny chamber and told ber the hour. 

Bhe woke emiling, like a beautiful infant 
who has always seen loving eyes watching 
above its cradle 

“Peps, darling,” she cried, “is it you? 
I've just been dreaming that 1 was at Brix- 
toa. How delightful to wake and hear your 
voice. I won't be Jong, paps dear. Bot 
you haven't waited breakfast al) this time, 
have you!" 

“No, my dear. I have a cup of coffeeand 
6 roll brought me every morning at nine 
from « trodewr'sover the way. Lge ordered 
geome Wweskfart for you, but I wouldn't 
wake you tll twelve. Dress quickly, Nell. 
It's « lovely morning, and I'll take you fore 
walk.” 

It was indeed « lovely morning. Eleanor 
Vame Gung back the tawdry damask cur- 
taima, and let the full glory of the August 
noortide gun into ber litle room. Her win- 
dow bad been open all ibe night through, 
end the entresol was s clowe to the street 





that she could bear the conversation of the @manner sloce the previous night, when he | 


people upon the pevement below. The 
foreign jroo sannded pleasant to ber in its 
porehy. i: was altagetber oifferent to the | 
French language as she hed been accus- | 
tomed to bear i a: Brixton; where a young | 
lady forfettied « bai(peney every ume she | 
forge herself tar as to give utterance to | 
her thoughts or desires in the commonplace 


she had never yet attained the maturer dig- 
nity of wearing ber luxuriant tresses plaited 
and twisted ina hard knot at the back of 
her head. 


go r” 


old man answered; “1 mean to give you a 


from Mra Bannister 
were up, I am to cal! in the Rue de la Paix 
for a hundred and six pounds 
to be paid to Madame Marly, and six for | 


would have been 
down old spendthrift if he could have re- 
ecived his pittance weekly, or even daily, 


shine, the strange city, the change, the sha- 
dowy hopes that beckoned to her in the fu- 
ture, the atmosphere of love which her 
father's presence .always made in the shab- 
blest home. She had not been unhappy at 
Brixton because it was her nature to be 


day, in which she was to join her fether in 
Paria, never perhaps to go far away from 
him again. And it had come at last, this 
leng hoped-fur day, the sunny opening of « 
new existence. It had come, and even the 
heavens had sywpathy with her gladness, 
and wore their fairest aspect in honor of this 
natal day of her new life. 

Bhe did not lin longer over her toilet, 
though she lost e hood deal of time in un- 
packing her box—which had not been very 
neally packed, by the way—and had con- 
siderable trouble in finding bair brushes and 
combs, cuff, collars, and ribbons, and all 
the rest of the smal) paraphernalia with 
which she wished to decorate herself. 

But when she emerged at last, radiant 
and emiling, with her long golden hair full- 
ing in loose curls over her shoulders, and 
her pale muslin dress adorned with flutter- 
ing blue ribbons, her father was fain to cry 
out aloud at the sight of his darling’s beauty. 
Bhe kissed him a dozen times, but took very 
little notice of his admiration—she seemed, 
in fact, ly conscious that he did ad- 
mire her—and then ran into the adjoining 
room to caress a dog, an eccentric French 
poodle, which bad been George Vane's faith- 
ful companion during the three years he had 
spent in Daria, 

“Oh, papa!” Eleanor cried, joyously, re- 
turning to the sitting-room with the dingy 
white animal in her arms, “I am #0 pleased 
to fod Fide. You didn't speak of him in 
your letters, and | was afraid you had lost 
him perhaps, or that he was dead. But 
here he is, just as great a darling, and just 
as dirty as ever.” 

The poodle, who was divided in half, 
upon that upp'easant principle common to 
hia apecies, and who was white and curly in 
front, and smooth and pinky behind, recip- 
rocated Miss Vane's caresses very liberally. 
He leaped about her knees whea she set 
him down upon the slippery floor, and 
yelped wild outerics of delight. He was not 
permitted to pass the night in Mr. Vane's 
apartments, but slept in a dismal outhouse 
behind the buther's shop, and it was thus 
that Eleanor had! not seen him upon her ar- 
rival in the Rue L’ Archeveque. 

The young lady was so anxious to go out 
with her father, so eager to be away on the 
broad boulevards with the happy idle peo- 
ple of that wonderful city in which nobody 
ever seems to be either busy or sorrowful, 
thet she made very short work of her roll/ 
anid coffee, and then ran back to her little 
bed-chamber to array herself for a prome- 
nade, She came. out five minutes after- 
wards, dressed in a black silk mantie and a 
white transparent bonnet, which looked 
fleecy avd cloud like against ber bright au- 
burn hair, The clorious hair waa suffered 
to fall from under the bonnet-and Stream 
about her shoulders like golden rain, for 


“Now, papa, please, where are we to 


“Wherever you like, my darling,” the 


It came before you 





A hundred 


me; my monthly allowance, my dear, at the 
rate of thirty shillings a week.” 


Mr. Vane sighed as he named the sum. It 
better for this broken 


for it was his habit to dine at the Trois 
Freres, and wear pale straw colored gloves, 
and a flower in his button hole, at the be- 
ginning of the month, and to subsist on rolls 
and coffee towariis its close. 

Ile unfolded the narrow slip of paper 
upon which his eldest daugbter had written 
the banker's address and the amouat which 
Mr. Vane was to demand, and looked at the 
magica! document fondly, almost proudly. 
Any one uvfamiliar with his frivolous and 
sanguine nature, might bave wondered at 
the change which had taken place in his 
had tearfully Dbewaile!d tls daughter's 
cruelty 

He bad been an old man then, degraded, 
humiliated, broken down by sorrow and 
shame ; to-day he was young, handsome, 
g*y, defiant, pompous, prepared to go out 
into the world and hold his place among 
the butterflies once more. He rjoiced in 





things?” she cried. 
Mrs. Bannister that she has been very cruel, 
and that her insulting letter has made me 
hate to take her paliry money. 
dearest, how can you talk of robbing we? 





merry | the delicious sensation of having money 
to spend. Every fresh fivepound note was 
& new lease of youth and happiness to 


George Vane. 

The father and daughter went out to- 
gether, and the butcher neglected his busi- 
ness in order to stare afler Miss Vane, and 
the butcher's youngest child, « tiny damsel 
in a cambric mob-cap, cried out, “Oh, la 
belle demulselie!" as Eleanor turned the 
corner of the narrow street into the suany 
thoroughfare beyond. Fido came frisking 
after his master's daughier, and Mr. Vane 
had some difficulty in driving the animal 
back. Eleanor would have liked the dog to 
go with them in their noontide ramble 
through the Parisian streets, but her father 
pointed out the utter absurdity of such a pro- 
cooding. 

Mr. Vane conducted his daughter through 
® maze of streets behind the Madeleine. 
There was no Boulevard Malesberbes in 
those days, to throw this part of the city 
open to the sweep of a park of artillery. 
Eleancr’s eyes lit up with gladness as they 
emerged from the narrower streets behind 
the church into the wide boulevard, not as 
handsome then as it is to-day, but very broad 
and airy, gay and lightsome withal. 

An involuntary cry of delight broke from 
Eleanor's lips. 

“Ob, papa,” she said, “it isso different 
from Brixton. But where are we going first, 
papa, dear?” 

“Over the way, my dear, to Blount & 
Co.'s, in the Rue de la Paix. We'll get this 
money at once, Nelly, aud we'll carry it 
straight » Madame Mariy. They bad no 
occasion to insult us, my dear. We have 
not sunk so low, yet. No, no, not quite so 
low as to rob our own children.” 

“ Papa, darling, don’t think of that cruel 
letter. I don't like to take the money when 
I remember that. Don't think of it, papa” 

Mr. Vane shook his head. 

“| will think of it, my dear,” be answered, 
in a tone of sorrowful indignation—the in- 
dignation of an honorable man, who rebels 
against « cruel stigma of dishonor, “TI will 
think of it, Eleanor. 1 have been called a 
thief—a thief, Eleanor. I am not very likely 
to forget that, I think.” 

They were in the Rue de la Paix by this 
time. (eorge Vane was very familiar with 
the banker's office, fur he had been in the 
habit of receiving his monthly pension 
through an order on Mensers. Blount & Co. 
He left Eleanor at the foot of the stairs, 
while he ascended to the office on the first 
floor: and he returned five minutes after- 
wards, carrying a bundle of notes in one 
hand, and a delicious litde roll of Napoleors 
in the other. The notes fluttered pleasantly 
in the summer air, as sbe showed them to his 
daughter. 

“We will go at once to Madame Marly, 
my darling,” he said, gayly, “and give her 
these, without a moment's unnecessary delay, 
They shall have no justification in calling 
me a thief, Eleanor. You will write to your 


sister by this aflernoon's post, perhaps, my 
dear, and tell her that I did not try to rob 


you, 
your poor old father.” 


I think you owe so much as that to 


George Vane's daughter clung lovingly to 
his arm, looking up tenderly and entreating- 


ly in his face. 


“Papa, darling, how can you say such 
“1 will write and tell 


But, papa, 


If this money is really mine, take it, take 


every penoy of it, if—if—you owe it to any- 
body who worries you, or if you want it for 
anything in the world. 


I can go back to 
Brixton and earn my living to-morrow, papa, 
Miss Bennett and Miss Lavinia told me so 
before I came away. You don’t know how 
useful they began to find me with the little 
onea, Take the money, papa, dear, if you 
want it.” 

Mr. Vane turned upon his daughter with 
almost tragic indignation. 

* Eleanor,” he said, “do you know me so 
little that you dare to insult me by such a 
proposition as this? No, if | were starving 
I would not take this money, Am I s0 lost 
and degraded that even the child I love 
turns upon me in my old age f" 

The hand which heh! the bank notes 
trembled with passionate emotion as the old 


MAN Ppoke. 

“Papa, darling,” Eleanor pleaded, “in- 
deed, indeed, 1 did not mean to wound 
you.” 


“ Let me hear no more of this, then, Elea- 
nor, let me hear no more of it,” answered 
Mr. Vane, drawing himself up with a dignity 
that would have become a togs, rather than 
the old man's fashionable over-coat. “I am 
not angry with you, my darling, I was only 
burt, | was only burt. My children bave 
never known me, Eleanor, they have never 
known me, Come, my dear.” 

Mr. Vane put aside bis tragic air, and 
plunged into the Rue St. Honore, where he 
called for a packet of gloves that had been 
cleaned for him. He put the gloves in his 
pocket, and then strolled back into the Rue 
Castiglione, looking at the vehicles in the 
roadway as he went. He was wailing to 
select the most clegantly appointed of the 
hackucy equipages crawling slowly past. 

“It's a pity the Government insist on pat- 
ting a‘painted badge upon them,” he ssid, 
thoughifully. “When I last cailed on Ma- 


dame Marly, Charles the Temth was at the 
Tuileries, and I had my traveiling chariot 








Mrs. Vane.” 

He hed pitched upon a very new and shi- 
ning vebicle, with a smart coschman, by 
this time, and he made_that half hissing, 
belf whistling noise pecallar to Parisians 
when they call a hackney carriage. 

Eleanor sprang lightly into the vehicle, 
and spread her flowing muslin skirts upos 
the cushions ss she seated herself The 
passers by looked admiring)y at the smiling 
young Anglaise with her white bonnet aad 
nimbus of glittering hair. 

“ Au Bols, Cocher,” Mr. Vane cried, as he 
twok his place by his daughter. 

He bad bought « tiny bouquet for his but 
ton-bole pear the Madeleine, and he selected 
a palrof white docskin gloves, and drew 
them carefully on his well-shaped hands.— 
He was as much a dandy to-dey as he had 
been in those early days when the Prince 
and Brummel were his exalted models. 

The drive across the Place de la Concorde, 
and along the Champs Elysees, was an ex- 
quisite pleasure to Eleanor Vane ; but it was 
even yet more exquisite when tae light car- 
riage rolled away slong one of the avenues 
in the Bois de Boulogne, where the shadows 
of the green leaves trembled on the grase, 
and all nature rejoiced beneath the cloudless 
August sky. The day was a shade too hot, 
perhaps, and had been certainly growing 
botter since noon, but Eleanor was too 
bappy to remember that. 

“ How nice it is to be with you, paps, dar- 
ling,” she said, “and how I wish I wasn't 
going to this school. I should be so happy 
in that dear little lodging over the butcher's, 
and I could go out as morning governess to 
some French children, couldn't I? I 
shouldn't cost you much, I know, paps.” 

Mr. Vane shook his head. 

“No, no, my love. Your education must 
be completed. Why should you be less ac- 
complished than your sisters? You shall 
occupy as brilliant a position as ever they 
occupied, my love, or a better one, perhaps. 
You have seen me under a cloud, Eleanor ; 
but you shall see the sunshine yet. You'll 
scarcely know your old father, my poor girl, 
when you see him in the position he has 
been used to occupy; yee, used to occupy, 
my dear. This lady we are going to see, 
Madame Marly, she remembers, my love.— 
She could tell you what sort of a man 
George Vane was five-and-twenty years 
ago.” 

“The house in which the fashionable 
schoolmistress who had “ finished” the elder 
daughters of George Vane still received her 
pupils, was a white walled villa, balf-hidden 
in one of the avenues of the Bois de Bou- 
logne. 

The little hired carriage drew up before a 
door in the garden wall, and a portress 
came out to reply to the coachman’s sum- 
mons. 

Unhappily, the portress said Madame was 
“a athome. Madame’s assistants were at 

me, and would be happy to receive Mon- 
sicur and Mademoiselle. That might be 
perhaps altogether the same thing, the por- 
tress suggested. 

No, Monsieur replied, he must see Ma- 
dame herseli. Ab, but then nothing could 
be so unfortunate. Madame, who so seldom 
quitted the Pension, had to-day driven into 
Paris to arrange her affairs, and would not 
returo until sunset: 

Mr. Vane left his card with a few words 
written upon it in pencil to the effect that 
he would call at two o'clock the next day, 
in the charge of the portress, and the car- 
riage drove back towards Paris. 

“ Bear witness, Eleanor,” said the old 
map, “ bear witness that I tried to pay this 
money away immediately afier receiving it. 
You will be good enough to mention that 
fact in your letter to my eldest daughter.” 

He had carried the notes in his band all 
this time, as if eager to deliver them over 
to the school-mistress, but he now put them 
into his breast-pocket. I think upon the 
whole he was rather pleased at the idea of 
retaining custody of the money fr the next 
twenty-four houre, It was not his own, but 
the mere possession of it gave him a plea- 
sant sense of importance; and again he 
might very probably have an opportunity 
of displaying the bank notes, incidentally, 
to some of bis associstes. Unhappily for 
this lonely old man, his few Parisian ac- 
quaintances were of a rather shabby and 
not too reputable ‘calibre, and were there- 
fore likely to be somewhat impressed by the 
sight of a hundred and twenty-five Napo- 
leona, in criep, new notes upon the Bank of 
France. 

It was past three when Mr. Vane and his 
daughter alighted in front of the Palais 
Royal, and the coachman claimed payment 
for two hours and a balf. The old man had 
changed the first of his six Napoleons at the 
glove cleaners, and he bad « handful of 
loose silver in his waistcoat pocket, so the 
driver was quickly paid and dismissed, and 
Eleanor catered the Palais Royal, that para- 
dise of cheap jewelry and dinners, hanging 
on ber father's arm. . 

Mr. Vane bore patiently with his daugh- 
ter’s enthusiastic admiration of the diamonds 
and the peste, the glittering realities and a)~ 
most as glittering shams in the jewelers’ 
windows, Eleanor wanted to look at every- 
thing, the trinkets, and opera-glassea, and 
portmanteaus, and china—everything was 
new and beautiful. The fountain was play- 
ing; noisy children were running about 








de la Kotonde | peopie had to dime 
yet, bit the windows and nooks in 
the doorways of the restaurants were splen- 
did with their displays of enormous pears 
and peaches. George Vane allowed his 
daughter to linger a long time before all the 
shops. He was rather ashamed of ber exu- 
berant delight, and unrestrained enthusiasm, 
as so much pleasure in these simple things 
was scarcely consistent with that Acuf ton 
which the old man still affected even in his 
downfall. But be had not the heart to in- 
terfere with his daughter's happiness—was 
it not strange happiness to him to have this 
beautiful creature with him, clinging to bis 
arms, and looking up at him with a face that 
was glorified by her innocent joy. 

They lef the Palais Royal at last, before 
half its delights were exhausted, as Eleanor 
thought, and went through the Rue Riche 
lieu to the Place de la Bourse, where Mr. 
Vane’s eager companion looked wistfully at 
the doors of the theatre opposite the greet 
Temple of Commerce, ; 

“Oh, pape,” she said, “ how I should like 
to go to a theatre to-night.” 

Miss Vane had seen a good deal of the 
English drama during her Chelsea life, for 
the old man knew some of the London ma- 
nagers, men who remembered him in his 
prosperity, and were glad to give him ad- 
mission to their boxes now and then, out of 
pure benevolence. But the Parisian theatres 
seemed mysteriously delightful to Eleanor, 
inasmuch as they were strange. 

“Can you get tickets for the theatres here, 
papa,” she asked, “as you used to in Lon- 
don?” 

Mr. Vane shrugged his shoulders. 

“No, my love,” he said, “it's not quite 
such an easy metter. I know one of the 
scene-painters at the Ambigu—a very clever 
fellow—but he doesn’t get many orders to 
give away. I'll tell you what, though, Elea- 
nor, I'll take you to the Porte St. Martin to- 
night—why should I deny my child an in- 
nocent pleasure—I'll take you to the Porte 
St. Martin, unless—” 

George V ane paused, and a gloomy shadow 
crept over his face—a shade that made him 
look an old man. His youthfulness of ap- 
pearance entirely depended upon the buoy- 
ancy of a nature which contended with age. 
The moment his spirits sank he looked what 
he was—an old man. . 

“Unless what, papa, dearest?” Eleanor 
asked. . 

“I—I had an appointment for to-night, 
my love, with—with a couple of gentlemen, 
who—But I won't keep it, Eieanor,—no, no, 
I'll not keep it. Ill take you to the theatre, 
I can afford you that pleasure.” 

“Dear, dear papa, you never refused me 
any pleasure; but it would be so selfish of 
me to ask you to break your appointment 
with these two gentlemen. You had better 
keep it.” 

“No, no, my dear—I'd—it would be bet- 
ter—perhaps. Yes, I'll take you to Porte 
St. Martin.” 

Mr. Vane spoke hesitatingly. The sba- 
dow had not yet left his face. Had bis 
deughter been less occupied by the delights 
of the Parisian shops, the novelty and gayety 
of the crowd, she must surely have observed 
the change in that idolized father. 

But she observed nothing, she could re- 
member nothing but her happiness. This 
gloriods day of reunion and delight seemed 
indeed the beginning of a new life. She 
looked back wonderingly at the dull routine 
of her boarding-school existence. Could it 
be possible that it was only a day or two 
since she was in the Brixton school-room 
hearing the little ones, the obstinate, incor- 
rigible little ones, their hate ful lessone—their 
odious, monotonous repetitions of dry facts 
about William the Conquerer and Buenos 
Ayres, the manufacture of tallow candles, 
and the nine parts of speech ? 

They strolled on the boulevard till six 
o'clock, and then ascended the shining stair- 
case of a restaurant on the Boulevard Pois- 
sionnier, where Eleanor saw herself reflected 
in so many mirrors that sbe was almost be- 
wildered by the repetition of her own auburn 
hair and white bonnet. 

The long saloons were filled with e.ger 
diners, who looked up from their knives and 
forks as the English gir! went by. 

“We dine a la carte here,” her father 
whispered ; “this is a fete dey, and I mean 
to give you a first-class dinner.” 

Mr. Vane found a vacant table in an open 
window. The house was at a corner of the 


boulevard, and this window Wwoked down | 


the crowded thoroughfare towards the 
Madeleine. Eleandr exclaimed once more 
as the prospect buret upon her, and sbe saw 
all the boulevard with its gay splendor, 
spread out, as it were, at her fet; bot her 
father was too busy with the waiier and 
the carte to observe her manifestation of 
delight. 


Mr. Vane was an epicure, and prided him- 


self upon his talent for ordering « dinner. 
There was a good deal of finesse displayed 
by bim now-a«-‘ays in the arrange neot of a 
repast; for poverty bad taught him all kinds 
of linle dipiomate contrivances whereby 
he might, as it were, mingle economy and 
extravagance. He ordered such avd such 
dishes “ for one,” intending to divide them 
with his child. A few Ostend oysters, some 
soup— puree crecy—e little dieh «f neef andl 


| olives. a sole normande, «a quarter of @ russt 


among equally noisy nurses and well drese- | Chicken, and « Charlotte Plombieres 


ed loungers. A band was playing close to 


It was a long time since E esoor head 


the fountain. The chinking of tea-spoons ' eaten one of her father's ¢picurean f este, 


ae | fr Chek ware ah natnatiianmmemanae l=: 








[=a she did ample justice to the dtuner, 
oven in epite of the ever recurrent distras. 
(home upon the boulevard below. 

The diahes followed each other slowly, fur 
the unresting waiters bad many claimants og 
their attention, and the sun who was low ta 
the cloudless western sky when Mr. Vang 
and his daughter lef the restaurant. It wag 
nearly night; the lights began to shine owt 
through © hot white mist, for the heat had 
grows more and more oppressive as the day 
had declined. The Parisiaus sitting at i. 
Ue marble tables on the pavement outside 
the cafes fanned themselves with their news. 
papers, and drenk effervescing drinks pert. 
naciously. It wass sight upon which ons 
should have bad nothing more laborious to 
do than to sit outside Tortoni's and eat 


joes. : 

The noise and clamor, the 
heat, the bustle and confusion of the people 
Tusbing to the theatres made Eleanor’s head 
ache. One cannot go on being 
happy forever, and perhaps the Prormyer 
ment bad been almost too much fur this 
young eschool-girl. She had walked long 
distances already upon tbe burping asphalte 
of the wonderful city, and she was begin- 
ning to be tired. Mr. Vane never 
of this: he had been accustomed to walk 
about day afver day, and sometimes all day, 
for what should a lonely Englishman do ig 
Pris but walk about? and be forgot that 
the fatigue might be too much for his deugh- 
ter. He walked on, therefore, with Eleanor 
still clinging to his arm, past the 
beyoud the Barriere St. Antoine, and still 
the long, lamp-lit boulevard stretched before 
them, away into immeasurable distance as 
it appeared to Miss Vane. 

The hot white mist seemed to grow denser 
as the evening advanced ; the red sun blazed 
and flashed on every available scrap of crys 
stal; the gas-lamps, newly illumined, strove 
agasingt that fest-fading sup. It was all 
light, dnd heat, and ole, and confasion, 
Eleanor thought, upon the boulevard. Very 
splendid, of course, but rather bewil 
She would have been giled to sit down to 
rest upon one of the benches on the edge of 
the pavement; but, as her father did not 
seem tired, she still walked on, patiently 
and uncomplainingly. 

“We'll go into one of the theatres pre- 
sently, Nelly,” Mr. Vane said. 

He had recovered his spirits under the in- 
vigorating influence of a bottle of Cliquot’s 
champagne, and the gloomy shadow had 
quite passed away from his face. 

It was nearly nine o'clock, and quite dark, 
when they turned towards the Madeleine 
again, on their way back to the Porte 6 
Martin. They had not gone far when Mr, 
Vane stopped, suddenly confronted by two 
young men who were walking arm-in-arm. 

“ He!loa f" one of them cried, in French, 
“you have served us a handsome trick, my 


friend.” he 
George Vane stammered out an apology, 


His daughter had returned from school, he 
said, and he wished to show her Paris. 

“Yes, yer,” the Frenchman answered ; 
“but we were aware of Mademoiselle’s re- 
turn, and it was arranged in spite of that 
that we should meet this evening: was # 
not so, my friend ?” 

He turned to his companion, who nodded 
rather sulkily, and turned away with a balf 
weary, half dissatisfied air. 

Eleahor looked at the two young mea, 
wondering what new friends ber father had 
made in Paris. The Frenchman was short 
and stout, and had a fair, fiprid complexion, 
Eleanor was able to see this, for his fece was 
turned to the lamplight, as be talked to het 
father. He was rather showily dressed, ia 
fashionably cut clothes, that looked glossy 
and new, and he twirled a short silver-head- 
ed cane in his gloved hands. 

The other man was tali and slender, shah 
bily and untidily dressed in garments of 8 
rakish cut, that hung loosely about him.— 
His hands were thrust deep in the pockets 
of his loose overcoat, and bis hat was slouch- 
ed over his fvurehead. 

Eleanor Vane only caught one passing 
glimpee of this man's face as he turned gul- 
kily away; but she could see the glimmet 
of a pair of bright, restless black eyes und@ 
the shadow of his hat, and the fierce curve 
of a very thick black moustache, which 
completely concealed his‘ mouth. He had 





turned, not towards the lighted shop wit 
dows, but to the roadway; and he was 
amu-iog himeelf by kicking a wisp of straw 
to and fro upon the sharp edge of the curb- 
stone, with the toe of his shabby patent lea 
ber boot, 
' The Frenchman drew George Vane aside, 
and talked to him for a few minuves in an 
undertone, gesticulating after the manner of 
his nation, and evidently persuading the old 
man to do something or other which be 
shrank from doing. But Mr. Vane’s resist- 
ance seemed of a very feeble nature, and the 
Frencbman conquered, for his last shrug 


was one of triumph. ; 
Eleanor, stancing by berself, midway be 


tween the sulky young man upon the curt 
stone and her father and the Frenchms®, 
percived thie. She Jooked up anxiously a 
Mc Vaoe returned to ber. 

“ My love,” the old man said, hesitatingly, 
nervously triflias with his xlove as he spoke 
—“do you thick you couls find your way 
back ‘o the Rue I’ Archeveque ?” 

“Find my way back? Woy, paps?” 

“{—I mean, could you find your way 
a—alon- ?" 

“ Alone !" 

Sve ech: ed the word with a look of mis- 
gied dwsypointment and alarm. 
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the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs; she 
would then, and then— 

He ran off into « string of rapid directions, 
pot one of which Eleanor heard. She was 
Jooking at her father, Heaven knows how 
earnestly, for she saw in his face, in his ner- 
yous, hesitating manner, something that told 
her there was some sinister influence to be 
dreaded from this garrulous, eager Frencb- 
man and his silent companion. 

* Papa, dear,” she said, in a low, almost 
imploring voice, “do you really wish me to 
go back alone?” 

“Why—why, you see, my dear, I—I 
don’t exactly wish—but there are appoint 
ments which, 1s Monsieur remarks, not— 
pot unreasonably, should not “be broken, 
and—" 

“You will stay out late, papa, perhaps, 
with these gentiemen—” : 

“No, no, my love, no, no; for an hour 
0; not longer.” 

Eleanor looked up sorrowfally in the face 
she loved so dearly. Vague memories of 
grief and trouble in the past, mingled with 
as vague « presentiment of trouble in the 
future, filled her mind; she clasped her 
hands imploringly upon her father’s arm. 

“Come home with me to-night, papa,” 
she said, “it is my first night at home. 
Come back, and we'll play ecarte as we 
used at Chelsea. You remember teaching 
me.” 

Mr. Vane started, as if the tender grasp 
upon his arm had stung into his flesh. 

“J—I can’t come home to-night, Eleanor, 
At least, not foran hour. There—there are 
social laws, my dear, which must be ob- 
served; and when—when a gentleman is 
asked to give another bis revenge, he—he 
can’t refuse. I'll put you into « carriage, 
my darling, if you think you can’t find your 
way.” 


“Oh, no, papa, dear, it’s not that. I can 
find my way.” 

The Frenchman here interposed for the 
second time with some complimentary 
speech, addressed to Eleanor, who very im- 
perfectly understood its purport. He had 
slipped his arm through that of George 
Vane, taking possession of him in a man- 
ner by that friendly gecture. In all this 
time the other man had never stizred from 
his sulky attitude upon the edge of the paye- 
ment. 

Mr. Vane took his daughter's hand. 

“TI am sorry I can’t take you to the thea- 
tre, my love,” he said, in the same hesita- 
ting manner. “I—I regret that you should 
be disappointed, but—good night, my dear, 
good-night. I shall be home by eleven ; but 
don’t sij up for me; don’t on any account 
sit up.” 

He pressed her hand, held it for a few 
moments, as if scarcely knowing what to do 
with it, and then suddenly dropped it with 
something of a guilty manner. 

The Frenchman, with his arm still linked 
in the old man's, wheeled sbarply round, 
and walked away towards the Barriere 
Saint Antoine, leaving Eleanor standing 
alone among the passers-by, looking wist- 
fully after her father. The other man looked 
up as the Frenchmaa le! Mr. Vane away, 
and slowly followed them, with his head 
bent and his hands in his pockets, E) 
stood quite still, watching her ache adh 
figure, the short. Frenchman, and the tall, 
sulky stranger following the other two, un- 
ti all three were out of sight. Then turning 
homewards with a half-repressed sigh, she 
looked sadly down the long lamplit vista. 
It was very beautiful, very gay, brilliant, 
and splendid; but all that splendor and 
gayety made her feel only the more lonely, 
bow that her father had left her. The first 
day, the natal day of her new life, seemed 
to end very drearily, after all. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 


I hear a shout of merriment, 
A laugbing boy L see; 

Two little fect the carpet presse 
And bring the child to me. 

Two little arms around my neck, 
Two feet upon my knee! 

How fall the kisses on my cheek ! 
How sweet they are to me! 


That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child { see, 

No little arms are round my neck, 
Nor feet upon my knee! 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me, 

Dear Lord, how could | give him up 
To avy but to Thee! 











C2 The gentleman who returned his 
Reighbor’s borrowed umbrella was seen a 
day or two ago walking in company with 
the young lady who pissed a looking glass 
Without taking a peep. It is believed they 
are engaged. 





tH We once heard of a Kentuckian 
Whose amazing strength was attended with 
fatal cons quences. He was cutting a slice 
of bread-and-butter, when the knife slipped, 
cut himself in half and two men bebind 
mn 


€3 Don't carry a handkerchief in your 
breasi-pocket. If you do—you take a wiper 


There is a little watering-place on the 
coast of England which, having gained, by 
some c«pricious tara in the wheel of fortune, 
& great reputation for salubrity, is thronged 
duriag the summer months with the pret. 


knows where everybody or anybody is gone. 
The gay world has fied from the seashore, 
and pluoged into the surrounding country. 
Here comes my story. I was wrong to 
say nobody was to be seen after that mid- 
day dispersion. There was one figure faith- 
ful to that far stretching esplanade morning, 
nooo, and night. One figure I never missed 
among the gay throng—never failed to meet 
when no other soul was out to bear her 
company; and this not only in eummer, but 
in spring, autumn, and winter. You could 
not spend a week at Rockingbourne at any 
time of the year without becoming as inti- 
mate with that tall, stately woman (by sight} 
as you are with your opposite neighbors in 
London—perhaps more so, You could not 
take a day-ticket and go down to Rocking- 
bourne to look for a house, and while away 
an odd half-hour on the pier, without the 
very boatmen pausing as the shadowy apps- 
rition floated rapidly by, and informing you 
gratuitously that “that-cre’s Miss Lily 
Vaughan” 
She did not live alone. She had an old 
mother in her dotage, who used to be drawn 
along the esplanade regularly twice a day 
in a Bath-chair, At first I had an idea that 
the daughter too was out of her mind, 
though in a different way; but no one cor- 
roborated this suspicion of mine; on the 
contrary, a friendly fisherman used to shake 
his head when I suggested it, and say: “ No, 
it ain't quite that; though, to be sure, she do 
look unconfnon different to other folks.” 
But if it were not “ quite that,” what was 
it? There is a vast difference between sin- 
gularity and eccentricity. Mies Lily Vaughan 
was singular without being eccentric, She 
differed in no respect from other people in 
the fashion of her garments, though she al- 
Ways wore one uniform color—gray all the 
year round on week-days, black all the year 
round on Sundays; gray from head to foot, 
black from head to foot, It was in this that 
her singularity consisted, in the first in- 
stance; in the second it was in her personal 
appearance, her height (too tall for a wo- 
man), her easy, stately grace—for, rapid as 
her movements were, she seemed more to 
float along than to walk—and in her beauti 
ful profile, the last remnant of early attrac- 
tions, 
Miss Lily Vaughan had been a beauty, 
there could be no doubt about that; but 
now her cheek was bollow, her complexion 
gone, and her hair gray; yet no one could 
pass her without saying, “ Who is she?” As 
for her acquirements, they were those of a 
lady, though [ only found them out acci- 
dentally. It was by hearing her explain to 
a German governess in the purest French 
the postage of a letter that I discovered she 
was fermiliar with both languages. It was 
by overhearing her translate the despair of 
a bewildered Italian gentleman at the rail- 
way-station to the officials who had unin- 
tentionally misled him as to his train, that I 
found she was equally at home in that lan 
guage. Yet, with such accomplishments, 
why did Miss Lily Vaughan hide herself at 
Rockingbourne? unless, indeed, as I whis- 
pered to myself whenever I met her, she 
was the heroine of some story. 
Towards the close of my last summer at 
Reckingbourne, when the sea-air was just 
beginning to feel crisp and the mornings 
frosty, a friend, who had long lived out of 
England, came to stay with me. She was 
the mother of a large family of daughters, 
whom she had educated and married off 
abroad; and now returned, after an absence 
of eighteen years, to end her days in her 
native country. She had no fixed idea as 
to where she should live. She wished to see 
& great many_places before she came to any 
decision ; and this fecling brought her down 
to Rockingbourne. 
The day after she arrived we walked all 
the morning on the esplanade, and all the 
afternoon on the cliffs. In the evening we 
went down to the pier, to hear the band; 
and as we were returying |:isurely to our 
house, deep in conversation, I suddenly felt 
my friend seize my arm, and ejaculate, 
“Good Heavens! how came she here ?” 
Startled by the grasp and the exclama- 
tion, I looked hastily about me, and saw no- 
thiog sufficiently alarming to account for 
her agitation, except the retreating figure of 
Miss Lily Vaughan, silent, swift, and sha- 
dowy as usual, fading away from sight in 
her gray draperies, like a wreath of smoke. 
Then began my friend agsia: 
“ How came she here? Why did you not 
tell me she was at Rockingbourne’ What 
is she doing “at this quiet p!ace’” 
“ Who ?” said J, doubtful for the moment 
Whom she meant, and being myself s0 ac 


the Mirses Cartwright the school “ went 
down,” as the saying i*; the girls left one 
by one; the eldest sister—she on whom Lily 
had fixed her fatal glance as she huried at 


“I have seen Lily Vaughan!" she ex- 
claimed, hurrying on, “ and I had rather not 
see her again. Good Heavens!" she repeat- 
ed, “ how she recalls all my old days! how 
little altered, after all these years! What 
on earth could have brought ber here f” 

“ Thea you know ber?" was my delighted 
rejoinder, “ You are the Orst person I ever 
met who could tell mea weid about her; 
and if she recalls your old days, you may 
perhaps be able to unravel the mystery. 
She is the mystery of Rockipgbourne. We 
all say there must be some story attached 
to her; and if you knew her in bygone 
years, perhaps you can tell it to me?” 

“ Indeed I can,” said my friend, whilst a 
smile of exceeding bitterness curled her lip: 
“po one better; but it is not a tale for the 
open air. We must go in; we must shat 
ourselves in the house, close the door, fasten 
the wiadows, and draw down the blinds; 
then, and .only then, shell I be able to 
talk of Lily Vaughan, whose very name has 
set me off in such a tremor that 1 must have 
time to recover. Ob, the long years that 
have passed since last we met! Do you 
think she saw me? Which way did she go? 
Do you think,” added she, lowering her 
voice, and looking almost fearfully round, 
“ that she looked as if she knew me?” 

I could not say ; I had not observed. Lily 
Vaughan rarely looked at any one, and this 
was one amongst her many peouliaritics ; 
so that the chances were, my friend had es 
taped recognition. 

“I hope it,” she exclaimed, fervently, as 
we burried on; “and besides, I am more 
altered, I dare say, than she ls. I should 
have known ber again amongst thousands, 
and at any distance. Time deals lightly 
with such as she.” 
We re-entered the house, made fast the 
door, drew down the blinds, and then sat 
down and looked in each other's faces. 
“T feel,” said my friend, “ as if something 
had happened to me—just as one feels on 
first waking in the morning after a great 
misfortune or affliction; and she shuddered. 
I proposed a fire; for though only early in 
September, the evenings were chilly. 

“ Well, light it,” she ssid, as I struck a 
lucifer under the mass of twigs and dried 
branches with which a grate at the seaside 
is generally filled; “light it, for company; 
the blaze is cheery, at all events, and my 
story needs it.” 

And up flared the bright flame, lighting 
the blanched cheeks and pinched lips of my 
friend with a lurid red. When the blaze 
flickered and fell, she looked ghastly. 





You thought she had a story, she began, 
and you were right. You shall hear it, from 
the hour I first knew her to that in which 
we parted, never again to meet, as I had 
hoped; but Destiny has willed it otherwiee, 
and why, Heaven only knows. Four-and- 
twenty years ago Lily Vaughan and I were 
girls together. It is nineteen years since we 
met last, yet I knew her again at a glance. 
Four-and-twenty years ago she was four- 
teen, and I three years ber senior. In mind, 
in manners, in arts, and in the ways of the 
world, she was ten years, at least, in ad- 
vance of myself; precocious in everything, 
and fearfully fascinating; for there was 
something in her fascination singularly un- 
pleasing. As for her tempr, no one had 
ever ruled her: and, until the governess who 
finished my education went on to reside 
with Mrs. Vaughan, I doubt if any one bad 
ever attempted such a thing. But my good 
and resolute Miss Marryat manfully under- 
took the task, of the difficulty of which you 
can judge when I tell you that when she 
entered on her duties Lily had just been ex- 
pelled from a school in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. You will naturally imagine some 
grave fault was the cause of this disgrace; 
but no, the most extraordinary part of it 
was, that though insisting on her removal, the 
schoolmistress could put the girl's offence iu 
no tangible form. All she could say was, 
that the influence—the eril injluence—she 
exercised over her compauions was such, 
that she must go. Every girl in the school 
stood by Lily Vaughan; the havghtiest 
spirit there bowed before her; and though 
the daily acts of insubordination, the half- 
yearly cases of open mutiny, and the wild 
defiance of half the school, were all dis 

tinectly traced to but ove source, and that 
Lily Vanghan, the schoolmistreeses them- 
selves seemed awed into fear of her, and 

could neither say anything but “ Remove 
her,” nordo anything but expel hef. 

“ You had better not,” were the wordssbe 
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her—died within a few montha of the clos- 
ing of the establishment; and the younger 
one fel] into inextricable embarrassments. 
When I next heard of her, it was Lily her- 
self who mentioned her, when we met at a 
Christmas ball. 

“You remember,” sald she to me, care- 
lesaly “the youngest of those odious school: 
mistresses of mine? I heard news of ber 
to-day.” 

“ What news?” I asked. 

“ Bhe lies in a cellar in a strect near Lis- 
aon Grove, She wrote to me for assisiance, 
saying she had not an article of furniture 
but a chair, and nothing to cover her but 
rags; as for a bed, she had long ceased to 
own one. But I was not surprised. I told 
them both they would repent expelling me; 
and, if you recollect, I sald I was sure they 
would live to repent it; and I should thiok 
they bad done so.” 

It gave me a chill, my dear friend, and I 
turned diagusted from the beautiful c-eature 
who spoke, Tae next dey | went through 
‘the snow, and found the street, aed the 
house, and the room. All was true, except 
the fact of ber Weing in i. Tne poor gover- 
ness, covered with the rags that had served 
her through many bitter weeks as a bed, lay 
still in the placid sleep of death, though ster 
vation was visible in every pinched feature 
of her face. . 

Helen, I make no remarka I shall merely 
tell you case for case 26 each occurred ; and 
when I have done, think what you please of 
Lily Vaughan. 

To go on next to my quondem governess, 
Bhe entered heart and soul into the enter- 
prise of subduing a temper which even the 
poor feeble mother—a silly, weak women, 
who idolised this only child—declared to 
be beyond morta! skill; and after two years 
she came tome in despair, Sne sald she 
must leave, 

“Miss Vaughan is but sixteen, and I 
should have liked to have watched over her 
at least one more year; but I cannot. She 
mohkes me too miserable, and I must give 
it up. 

“Bat why?" I asked. “ What does she 
do? She does not venture to treat you 
ir" 

“ No;.but the strain on my nerves is so 
great, I cannot support it.” 

“Nerves?” said I, ‘aughing, “you never 
had any in my time.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“I have found them now, andI bave such 
headaches too that I am often unfit for my 
duties) When you know what health I once 
had, you will be inclined to doubt me; but 
I assure you I sometimes feel quite dis- 
tracted, as if I were incapable of command- 
ing myself.” 

“Owing to her conduct f” 

“No, oh, no; the feeling is unaccountable 
—it is imposrinic to describe tt. I only 
know I must give up Miss Vaughan, unless 
some very great change eovn takes place.— 
lam sorry, because Mre. Vaughan presses 
me 80 to stay.” 

“ And Lily's temper?” said I. 

‘She never shows any of it to me,” re- 
plied Misa Muarryat, calmly; and I marvel- 
led what miracle she had wrought to gain 
80 great a victory. 

Svon after this I went abroad with my 
parents, and in the course of the following 
summer we met the Vaughans at Sorrento. I 
do not know what it was thai prompted me 
—but almost my first thought when I saw 
Lily was of Miss Marryat, and almost my 
first question, * Where is she now?" 

Judge of my horror, my grief, hy distress, 
Ilelen, you, who bave s hear— when the 
very same rosy, smiling lips which bad told 
me 80 Yabtly of the miserable state of Miss 
Cartwright, now uttered the words 

“On, didn’t you kaow!t Poor thing, 
she went quite mad !" 

“ Mad!” I echoed; “ what can you mean? 
You are not speaking liveral'y ?" 

“Indeed | am,” was the avewer, “ We 
did all we could for her; though, between 
ourselves, I never could endure her, At 
first she was very odd, and out of spirirs, 
and nervous, and all that; she would never 
go out, and had a great dislike to be- 
ing noticed; and so it went on, from bad to 
worse, til at last we sent her away.” 

“To her home?” | asked 

* Oh, dear, no; I never heard of her ha 
ving avy home: but we gave ber in charge 
to Dr, N———, and saw no more of her.” 
*Toen perhaps she is now hogerigg io 
misery, in some private asylum?” 
“No; she was too violent for that. 
was taken to Hanwell, | koow; and beyond 
that I can tell you notorng " 


bre 


had « vilia ie the immediate 
had kindly allowed 
celdbrated from thetr house; so 
aad herself woukl be found 
Villa P———, as soon as it 


as soon as I had a moment's fete a fete with 
my friend, of c purse our conversation was en- 
tirely of the bridegroom-elect Was he 
short? was be teil? was be dark? was he 
fair? was he poor or rich !—in short, I wae 
curious to keow all about bim. ' 

“ See hia,” ssid Lily; “ for I do not pre- 
tend to be able to describe people, He 
was latroduced to us by our hovt, Bir Wil- 
liam Dartmouth,— an old frieed of mamma's, 
and, in fact, a sort of guardian of mine,— 
aod casually named as « gentleman in 
search of a wife to spend his four thousand 
ayear for him. I thought I could manage 
to do that for him, and so I accepted him. 
There is the whole siory.” 

“No heart ia it, then?” said 1, almost 
apeakiog alow! ; for I was disappulated at the 
very emall portion of romance there ap- 
peared to be in the arrangement, and Lily 

ber shoulders, 

“I don’t feel quite the sort of a girl fore 
red-hot love-match,” she returned, with the 
usual sarcastic smite on her beauuful lips; 
“but as loog es Mr, Temple Graham ounal- 
ders me perfection, 1 am quite satisfed.” 

That evening I saw Mr. Temple Graham, 
end was introduced to him as one of the 
bridesmaids 1t was Bir William Dartmouth 
who presented me,—not Lily; she was 
lounging in a large chair, playing with a 
fan of red feathers, and veiling those eyes of 
hers under their thick and sweeping jashea 

Mr. Temple Graham struck me as the 
handsomest man I had ever seen; but I 
doubt if he saw me, for he had no eyes ex- 
cept for Lily. Le sat by her side, or he 
hupg over ber chair, the whole evening ; and 
yet she scarcely voucksafed him a word,— 
The next dey it was just the same. We had 
& pic nic, and the whole party spent the 
day in the open alr. It was not until night 
that we returned, and then a supper was 
laid out al fresco, and the trees, conserva- 
tories, and terraces all lighted with colored 
lamps. Sill were all these beauties lost cn 
Mr. Temple Graham, He saw in them acts 
of adoration towards one whom he bought 
worthy of any amount of worship; it was 
the ohject, not the throng of worshipers, by 
which bis whole soul seemed absorbed ; and 
yet, throughout the evening, she scarcely 
vouchsafed him a look. 

“T am not golng to spoil him,” was her 
reply to a fslot remonstrance of mine ata 
chance moment: “as long as he does not 
complein I shall take @y own way.” 

“Complain? Oh, Lily, such a man as 
that would hardly comp'ain,” I said; “ but 
is Ittreating him fairly? You ought to think 
yourself the luckiest of girls to have won 
such « heart, and yet you arem quite to 
grudge him one glance.” 

Bhe laughed, 

“Silly creature,” she called me, “ were 
it not for that devotion, do you think I 
would look at him? Not I! no, nor at any 
man with five times his attractions, and fifty 
times bias wealth. [ choose to be adored, 
out I don't mean to adore.” 

Heartless, heartless !—heartless and care- 
less even on the eve of an event which was 
to liok her deatiny with one who, one short 
month before, was a complete stranger to 
her! 

That evening we all inepected her trous 

seat and her Jewels They were of the mont 
sumpvous descrip ion; and Mr. Temple 
Graham laughingly covered ber with a su 

perb suit of diamonds, to see how she look 


playiog with the fan of red feathers, and 
smiling triumphanty as she shot glinces of | 
dazziiog brilltancy at the circle round her 


I beard some Italiane discussing her in 





Now, Helen, aa I «sid before, Tahal! make 





first public essay of her mysterious power, 
from the day Lily Vaughan lef. the roof «f 
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customed to the apparition that it no longer 


her the indignant warning against expelling 
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never myself beard ber weation on aomirer 
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ly as we could; and when 
we looked to see the effect. All was perfect, 
save that we were vexed at the color the 
bride-elect had turned, Helen, she had more 
the appearance of a spirit risen from the 
tomb than that of a living person; aed I re- 


his had played bim a <zick, 

“Temple Graham ought to have been 
here at half-past ten.” 

We all glanced at the clock. It was ten 
minutes to eleven. The cheeks of the bride 
could not well have been whiter than they 
had been all the morning; but it was now 
the turn of the bridesmaids. We all agreed 
afterwards that we actually felt ourselves 
grow pale; and as for Miss Dartmouth, she 
glided close to me, and whispered, clatch- 
ing my arm, “ Good Heavens! and he walk- 
ed home in the dark with all those jewels 
on him !” 

Of course, as the ten minutes passed, 
slowly, one by one, we counted each more 
breathlessly, and then eleven struck. Not 
a sound escaped our lips; but by degrees the 
gentlemen tn the room slipped away; then 
the matrons dropped gradually off, all save 
Mrs. Vaughan, who moved nearer to her 
daughter, Then we heard a horse gallop 
down the bill which led up to the house, in 
the direction of the town. We could see 
from the windows al! Florence stretched out 
before ur, the white houses glistening lu the 
sun, We could watch the rider galloping 
away, Helen; we saw him galloping back— 
and he was alone! 

The news he brought was, that Mr. Tem- 
ple Graham had not slept in his bed the pre- 
vious night; that his servant, knowing he 
always let himself in when out late, had re- 
tired to reat, never entertaining » doubt’ as 


tc his master's safety, and oaly koew of his 
absence on entering the empty room early 
the next morning, 
some business connected with the wedding 
had detained him throughout the night at 


Even then he fancied 


edinthem. Erhall never forget her, with | ne Vis P So hours, valuable hours 
. 1 “uh . ' . j we = ’ 
her rich complexion, her conl-black hajr, were lost in prosecuting a search, 
her majestic figure, as ane eat there, again 
Such a search as was mace for that mise 


ing man Florence had never known before, 


Every s'reet, every house, every place under 


the ean of beaven, and even the swill dow. 


until at last, upon 


he corner of the room eashe sat thus 
a heap of wood and dried leaves, some miles 
“Soe la uncentably beautiful,” said one : 
: 1 M ae 7 ' *loutof the town, in a lonely spot, se if he 
* buet wo tert fiek omy te i eT 
hance.” . ' ‘ had crawled there t , the body of Mr, 
"OY, he.” eaid YY ' if Temple Graham wae found, lying bathed 
“ uare righ!” sald another; “magn } 
“ and stiffening in the blood that had flowed 
cent as she i#, it te a beauty from which one , . 
» from three deep stiletto stabs in the back, 
shrink«-—a beauty one fear 
Aud one of the elder bridcamaila whis 
py red to me as we went to our rooms at Time rolled on over the devoted head of 
night, “Bne does net care a straw for him; | Lily Vaugbau, and we girls used to wonder 
it ie nothing but gratified price and vanity, | Smoengel Ourselves thet the blow had not 
Khe likes his adulauon, If he neglected her, | killed ber, But no. Certainly we saw bat 
she would kill tim.” litle of her after the dreadful week of sus 
As we all scparated for the night, we pense, yet that Irth showed us tow won- 


lerful was ter sclfcon'rol; for she never 
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stitious pecple 


sued a tear, 


used when summoned before the Misses! 5., remarks, I have lait two facts before | her apartwents it proper order in the meorn- , 
Cartwright to receive their decision; “ you you, and-more are yet to come If, when 1 | ing, and we bed sulla few words to say to * But then,” sid Miss Dartmouth to me, 
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course the sentence was put into execution; | stage of governerses came the lovers Pi did ple Gratien,” std rhe, “he ts so absurd, be! Wilm, the tuan was uurdere? 
and Lily Vaughan was sent home to ber | pot surprige me to bear, sometime tower® would not bid me farewell before wil the A year posse’. We remait etl in 
widowed motuwer, to age what a govervess | the chose of that year, that Liy Vaugran  curnts [Ttaly, and the neat we hear Lily 
at home could do. was Cogaged to be morried; bit bl coutess | “ And fare wcll for so Looe" IT exclaimed, | Vaughan was at Naples, where it seemed 
But now (before we proceed to that,) to | Was Curious to see the man eto bad euc- Jaughing her beauty, ber name, and ber story were 
show you how siogularly prophetic was tnis ceeded ja wieniog Unat veletiic beart, aud * Farewell Ol he monies she | creating « perfect furor, net only amongst 


er Own Countrymen, bul fore ener as well 


The Neapolitans, however, are & Most super 


It was not long before tuey 


Toe morviog dawned at last—bright asa | began to wonder in what consisted the mar- 


bridal morning ooght to be, beautitul as! vellous fascination of the youre 
and she said the ceremovy was to take only ao Malisn morning can be; and we} man. Some of them did not particularly ad- 
place at Fiorence, because [neads who veto all up with the dawn, in spite of our! mire her; but nevertheless th » came uader 
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Tae world of Naples were taken by eur- 
prise when they beard of this intended 
match. The young poblemes is question 
was one of those who bed pever particalarty 


by « notoriety © hich they considered unen- 
viable. Hut the inamorsto wes deaf and 
blind to every friendiy remonstrance, and 
gunned himeelf in L/ly's eyes from dawn wll 
dewy eve. And so it went on, until at last 
the whiepers about ber grew into fearful! 
hints. Tne feverish imaginations of the 
Neapolitans heated themselves into dark 
eurmiees, and the father of the young Sante 
Fiortta, a week old mas, superstitions and 
completely in the power of the priceta, sent 
for hie brother, a dignitary of the Homan 
Catholic Church, resident in the south of 
Italy, whom he had not seen for years, to 
assist him in this case of perplexity and dis 
ireee, 

The Cardinale di Senta Fiorita wee a very 
different man from his brether. tern, rigid, 
end austee in every principle ef his life, o 
bigot from the crown of the head to the sole 
of bie foot, and «cf the most energetic che- 
racter, be answered the letter of hie brother 
in person, and arrived at Naples in an incre- 
dibly short time, with a large retinue of 
priests and attendants, and surrounded by 
all the pomp and parade of high clerical es- 
tate, thereby Gilling the minds of the Mar- 
Cheese's family with awe and terror, as weil 
as preparing them wo abk’e by any decision 
he might come to with abject subminion. 

As far as the obedience and respect shown 
him by the Id id the ladies of 
the family, he camer le been more 
complete ; but the bridegroom-clect had yet 
to be dealt with; and the reverend and Illus 
triows uncle was duly informed that that 
young man was sacridcing his soul to perdi- 
tow in the most headlong, obstinate, impetu- 
ous, and blind maoner,—nay, that he actu- 
ally glorified in bis frightfu! infatuation, and 
paraded himself about Naples with the ob- 
ject for whom he was about to immolate 
himee!{ in the moat reckless and unblushing 
menoer, The Cardinale listened to al! that 
was told him with intense attention, his lips 
com preseed, and his eyes cast down ; a priest 
at each elbow, and two more standing with 
folded arms behind, all praying silently for 
the soul trembling on the yawning abyss, 
He listened till he had heard all,—all about 
Lily Vaughan, her marvellous beauty, her 
fascination, ber apparent amiability, and, at 
last, all her antecedents; for thede had heen 
ferreted out from her earliest youth by the 
sisters, the aunts, the femate cousins. The 
Cardinale now knew ali; and when the re 
clial was ended, he drew a long breath, 

“Tle shall be saved,” said he. 

“Then it will be by a miracle,” ssid the 
despairing father, bowing hie bead and 
crossing bimer!f. 

“He shall be saved,” repeated the Cardl- 
nale, looking gt the four pricete with a sigal 
ficant glance, and they al! simultaneously 
bent assent; “but,” he added, “1 must see 
the lady ; after that I will eee my nephew; 
and then" 

That evening the Cardinale di Santa Fio- 
rita, followed by his attendant train, passed 
through the suite of rooms lighted up for 
company; and as he swept through the 
bowing throng on his way to the oratory of 
the Palazrs Santa Foorita, it had been ar- 
ranged that Lily Vaughan should stand 
where be could distinguish ber from de- 
scriptioa, and see her well. This was not 
‘diMcult That commanding figure, nearly 
equa! in beight to his own, stood erect 
Qmongs the bending crowd, and met his 
glance with one of cbld defiance. By her 
side stood the Marchese, People heard her 
gay to him, as the Cardinale approached ; 

“You may bow—J shall not; but you 
must not leave my side.” 

The yourg man's answer was a look of 
Gevotion and confidence, and with a prond 
and happy emile on his lips be prepared to 
Gesiguate to bis magnificent-looking reia- 
tive, as he neared the group, the lady of his 
choice. With a movement of his hand, 
graceful but imper.tive—as if to say, “ You 
eee her, and you see that my infateation is 
Jastifiable,"—Lily Vaughan was presented 
to the Cardinale, who suddenly, to the sur- 
price and dismay of a!) present, made a full 
stop b. fore them, and a dead silence ensued 

“ Bernardo,” said the priest, slowly, calm- 
ly, and 00 cistinctly that every word was 
beard throughout the vast astom)b!y —* Ber- 
mardo, 8 word with you; follow me.” 

The Marchese twod irresobute. le had 
evidently been prepared by his tamily for 
geome such act of authority om the part of the 
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But po doubt, to the ear of the Marchese, 
her words bad had as great an effect as her 
eyes; for it was evidently by & most power- 
ful effort that he resisted the calm command 
of the Cardinale. The latter, however, was 
not daunted by either the defiance of his 
or the beauty of the intended. He 
still kept his eyes fixed on young Bernardo, 
although bis countenance bad undergone a 
alight change; the color bad faded from it, 
and the muscles round his mouth quivered. 
Baddenly he laid his right band on bis 
breast, and bending the cond and third 
fingers inward on the palm, he left extended 
the first and fourth. 

Helen, the Neapolitane are naturally 
superstitious race, as I sald; but there is one 
superstition they cherish above all others. 
That sign made by the Cardinale caught 
many « quick dark eye, but none flashed 
with a greater expression of sudden terror 
than that of young Manta Fiorita. In spite 
of the glance of Lily Vaughan fastened on 
him—in spite of wh'spered words falling 
emphatically from her half-closed lips—in 
spite of even her jeweled band laid on his 
arm—the sign blanched his cheek, and he 
staggered @ pace or two forward. It was 
thie movement thet had made bim at first 
look irresolute, and roused the ladignation 
of Lily Vaughan; and since words were 
evidently of no avail, she tried the strong 
though imperceptible grasp of her glittering 
fingers. But co; it was too late. 

“Dervarde,” repeated the Cardinale; 
“you will follow me;” aod the next mo- 
ment the Marchese stepped out of the circle, 
his cheek bloodlcs*, his lips quivering, and 
drops of agony standing on his brow, and 
joined the priestly train. 

The whole scene had not occupied more 
than a few minutes. Yet as the crowd 
closed in after the yroup had passed on, a 
sort of chill seemed to have been thrown 
over the whole assembly, and furtive glances 
of alarm and suspicion were cast towards 
the spot where Lily Vaughan, with a flesh 
in her eye and a curl on ber lip, had proud- 
ly resumed her seat, This was her first ap- 
pearance at the Palazza Santa Fiorita; she 
had been asked there for an especial pur- 
pose; that purpose had been fulfilled, and it 
was therefore her last as well, Two years 
afterwards, Lielen, 1 heard of her again—l 
saw her again; but of this more hereafier. 
Buffice it to aay, that when we next met she 
was till Lily Vaughan; that the Cardioale 
had left Naples the moroing after her intro- 
duction to him at the assembly; and that 
from that Hour to this, what became of Ber- 
nardo di Santa Fiorita, Heaven only knows; 
for no mortal eye ever beheld him again, 
and in no mortal ear was his name ever 
breathed by Neapolitan lips. He had 
dropped from among the circle of the 
living ; but how, no one ever told, the world 
never knew. Some few might have heard 
the eccret; but, at all events, it was kept in- 
violate, and that dark mystery in the family 
of Santa Fiorita remains unsolved two this 
day. 

What the Neapolitans whispered among 
themselves, those who know the supersti- 
thon may guess. Certain it waa, that afer 
that night Lily Vaughan never showed her 
face in the sunshine again, but departed 
from the city when the deep shadows of 
evening concealed from view that ill-fated 
form ; and for two years she and her mother 
wandercd about the Continent from place 
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to think with pity and sympathy on a beleg 
Who hed been the bercine of two such 
fightfal mischances; for I was engaged to 
be merried myself, At that time we were 
residing in Hampehire—my father, mother, 
and &if—expecting hourly the retura of 


-| beloved brother from Indies with his regi- 


meat; end in due course of time he arrived. 
We Gilled our house, we invited ali our 
neighbors; there was no end to the feetivi- 
ties we contrived and encouraged; and as 
eutumea spproeched we fvund ourtelves 
deep in engegements to the houses of the 
country families for the shooting and the 

Helen, you never knew that brother of 
mine,—that idolized oaly son of our house; 
but if you can picture to yourself one for 
whom any one of us would gledly bave laid 
down our lives, and for whom in our adors- 
tion we thought the earth itself hardly good 
enough to walk upon, you may imagine 
what be was to us Bat to contioue We 
were al! staying, towards the close of Octo- 
ber, at the besutiful sest of the master of the 
bounds, and bad arranged one morning to 
meet at & place called Fenner's Farm, to see 
the hounds throw off. We were an immense 
party. All the hunt, of course, in their bril- 
liant coata, and amongst them my brother, 
gallantly mounted on a superb aaimal, who 
pawed the ground impatiently, ae his deli- 
cate nostrils puff.d out the breath, like 
smoke, on the frosty air. How proud we 
were of him! how fondly we looked up at 
him from oer little pony-phwton, as he rode 
up to our side before they all started! _ 

“I came to tell you,” said he, as he bent 
down by our sides, “ that there is the most 
beautiful creature in the hunt I ever saw in 
my life. If you see me riding by her side, 
instead of being after the fox, don't despise 
me. She is the most magnificent girl, and I 
can find no one Ww tell me who che is.” 

We laughed. We thought nothing of this 
sudden admiration; be had been so long un- 
used to the society of ladies whilst moving 
about with his regiment in India, that we 
made allowances for his thinking every 
young creature he met « Peri; but when 
the mester of the houads himself rode up 
to ua, and said— 

* We have a new belle—a lady who will 
be in at the death, if her riding does not be- 
lie her appearance,” then we felt curious to 


eee her. 

Helen, I was driving that day « pair ef 
stout little black ponies, and in the seat be- 
hind sat he who was afverwards my husband, 
and an Italian friend, whom we wished to 
initiate into all the glorice of an Eaglish 
hunting-field. His horse met bim at Fen- 
ner's Farm; and as he threw himself on it, 
he said, laugbingly,— 

“I aleo—I will go and be fascinated ;” and 
he rode away. 

In a few moments more we beard the ia- 
apititing cry of the hounds; we heard the 
rush of the whole huatin the direction of 
the downs ; and then, after a brief disappear- 
ance, we saw the matchless sight of a tiny 
apeck flying for its life up the broad clear 
hill before ua, the field at ite heels one mass 
of red, with here and there a dark spot, and 
at the head of them all—a lady! Ilow glo- 
rious and exciting seemed to me the sight of 
it that day! With what anguish and horror 
do I look back upon it now, though all these 
years have past! ; 

In three hours stragglers began tw return; 
but neither my brother nor our Italian 
friend. What news! we naturally asked. — 
A splendid run, was the reply; and a lady 
wasin at the death—a lady was returning 
with the brush in her hat; and Lord 
D———, our gallant host and master of the 
pack, smitten over head and cara, had invi- 
ted the lady and her mother, who was in 
one of the neighboring carriages, to come 
and stay at D Park until after the 
meet on the following Friday. 

We now turned out ponies’ heads towards 
home, leaving the gentlemen to follow when 
they pleased, satisfied that during the day 
no escident had happened to our treasure; 
but no sooner had we entered the park gates 
than a rider came galloping up the avenue 
afier us. It was our Italian friend, breath- 
lene and agitated. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said héilo me, whilst he 
looked aa if he bad sdéen a spectre,—" Ma- 








to place, going away whenever they becam 
talked about, and feeling that society of al! 
grades had begun to look aby at them; not 
at that poor old bhe)pless mother, but at the 
beautiful, majestic girl, who was never seen 
but that inquiries would spring up, and then 
the was avoided, shunned, held in dread, 
looked on with distrust. People began to 
say that they had rather not have anything 
to do with them, In short, they could go 
bowhere without hearing these two stories 
revived and exaggerated; #0 that it did not 
surprise me to hear, in the spriag of the 
year 150-, that Mra. and Miss Vaughan had 
been scen landing, some weeks before, on 
the pler at Dover. 

1 will not say that I then shared the gene- 
ral feeling of shrinking from a rencounter 
with Lily Vaughan, 11 is true moet painful 
and mysterious circumstances bad marked 
her carecr since last we parted (in fact, so 
they had from her early youth); but still she 
had been my friend, aud until the Neapoli- 
tan catastrophe 1 had even corresponded 
with ber; therefore, though I cannot say I 
was ever fond of her, I looked forward to 
secing her again at some time or another 
with a sort of interest considerably mixed 
up with curiosity, My own circumstances 





at this period were of a nature which led me 


a inelle, I have had a great shock; no- 
thing has happened, so forgive the alarm I 
have caused you by pursuing you thus; but 
1 come to say I have had agreat shock, and 
to prepare you. You must exert all your ia- 
fluence over your brother, or he is lost; he 
has been by her side all the day; he saw bat 
her; he will live but for her, unless we act 
promptly. She has carried all before her 
to day; and she is coming on here to-mor- 
row, to stay in the very house. Mademol- 
selic, I may protect myself, but | cansot 
protect your brother from the fatal power, 
Speak to him; sce him directly ; say to him 
that it is he alone who can save himself,—I 
can tell him how.” ‘. 

Count d’ Ascoli paused, and, singularly 
enough, so far were we from guessing the 
truth, that we actually Jaughed at bis agita- 
tion, laughed heartily as he passed his hand- 
kerchief over his streaming brow ; and set it 
a)l down to Italian “exalation.” We said we 
must leave Trevor to take care of himself 

“Bat no,” said he, vehemently; “ if sbe 
«will it a0, he is doomed. He has rushed isto 
it headlong ; you must take hun from it be- 
fore it is too late; it is not until to-morrow 
that she comes.” 

“But who,” we asked, “és this awful per- 





sonage’ Is the consternation universal f” 








“No,” he exclaimed, “of course not, be- 
cause it is L only who recognize her; and 
you, mademolselie, so lately in Italy, you 
must have surbly heard of her? It is Miss 
Lily Veughan 

I will not deny that my mother started ; 
and the reins dropped from my hands when 
he pronounced the name. It gave us both 
a torn which really seemed to make our 
blood rum cold, aithough we certainly did 
not carry our superstitious terror so far as 
did Count @’ Ascoli, Bat it startled ua— 
Lily Vaughan on the scene again! Lily 
Vaughan so near! Lily Vaughan to be in 
our very presence once more! Heles, we 
did not like it; yet what could we do? Her 
story was evidently unknown to all the 
guests in thet lordly house; and though, no 
doubt, it would transpire, we did not like to 
be the people to tell it We heard her rap- 
turous praises the whole evening; we were 
told of her faultless face and figure, her per 
fect huating costume, her splendid seat, and 
the fascination of her manner. These praises 
rang from lip to lip. The only silent voice 
was my brother's; and at night my mother 
called him into her room. She was nervous; 
she was uncomfortable; she said she felt it 
might be called foolish, bat she could not 
get over her dread of Lily Vaughan; and 
she told him all her story. 

“ Will you go h me with us, darling boy, 
before she arrives? I can very easily make 
some good excuse; and she will never 
know, perhaps, that we have been bere, and 
have avoided her.” 

Bat no; Trevor laughed us and our fears 
to scorn. He was evidently much struck, 
more than he chose to show, and would not 
hear of leaving the field ignominously. 

“I know who has been poisoning your 
minds; it is that absurd D'Ascoll. He be- 
haved like a maniac in the field to day, ma- 
king all sorts of wild signs with his fingers, 
and wanting to teach them tome. Trust 
me, mother, I can take care of myself. 
There is nothing against the character of 
Miss Lily Vaughan ; she is the most lovely 
creature I ever beheld; and as I happen to 
be an Englishman, and not a frantic Italian, 
I see no necessity for believing in all sorts 
of superstitious horrors.” 

Helen, I am drawing to the close of my 
story—the fearful, agonizing close, which 
even to this day fills my heart with anguish 
and my eyes with tears. Suffice it to say, 
the following day she came; and in the 
evening Trevor was the lucky man, as he 
thought himeelf, to secure her arm and take 
her down to dinner. I confess I was im- 
pressed with her loveliness more that day 
than I had ever been before, and was obliged 
to give a reluctant assent to the good taste 
of my brother; but every look she gave 
him chilled me; every glance of admiration 
he cast upen her made me sbrink; and 
when my mother and I talked it over that 
night, we agreed that he was already too far 
gone to be remonstrated witb, though we 
positively trembled to think that in a few 
weeks, or perbaps days, she might for the 
third time announce herself as ‘ engaged to 
be married.” We were powerless; we could 
only watch, and wait, and pray against vain 
fears, and hope the best. . 

Her arrive! was on Wednesday evening. 
We had but little conversation with her that 
night, for she was‘so surrounded. The next 
day I tried to talk to her; but I found that 
some invisible barrier sqemed to have sprung 
up between us. She spoke and talked to 
me as though I had been but the acquain- 
tance of a few hours, instead of the friend, 
almost the confidante, of years, She be- 
haved with a sort of nervous reserve, and 
never once alluded to the past. She turned 
from me as soon ag she could to go out with 
& party of gentlemen down to the warren ty 
see some, rabbit-sbooting (a new line she 
had struck out), and it was very evident that 
she was now Lily Vaughan anew, beginning 
life again under a phase quite distinct from 
that under which / had known her. 

Helen, Friday moraoing dawned, bright, 
genial, and cheery; the ground moist and 
tue air fresh; a bunting morning to perfec- 
tion; and the front of D Park “was 
crowded with horses, carriages, and pony- 
pbwtons, mine among the number, We 
were all standing on the flight of stone steps 
awaiting our turn either to drive off or to 
mount—as striking a group as any merry 
England could boast of; and the centre 
figure of it was Lily Vaughan, drawing on 
her white gloves, whilst her jeweled whip 
sparkled dazzlingly in the sup, and her 
ecariet feather waved in toe breeze. 

“ Are you to win the brush again to-day, 
Mies Vaughan !” asked my brother, as he 
started forward to assist her to mount. 

“Yeo,” was her answer, clear and ring- 
ing; “either you or L” 

It was the last question I ever beard 
Trevor ask; it was tne last sentence I ever 
heard Aer speak. 

We all started. The carriages were to 
meet at the Hill Copee, ac it was calied; 
pretty green on the skirt of a wood, from 
whence we commanded a fine view of the 
surrounding country. Tne hounds were a 
long time in floding, that day; bat at last 
the well-known cry rang out over hill and 





dale, avd the whole pack burst out and 


scoured up the opea down, fo.lowed by the 
field, @ lacy at the head, a red feather 
streaming in the wind—Lily Vaughan, of 
coare ! On, on they went, up the bill, along 
the brow, and out of sight down the other 
side, till we thought we had lost them, 
when suddenly, scroas the high-road, about 





fifty or a hundred yards in advance of us, 
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mates her shall ebb away, like those cans. 
leas tides on the strand of 


Evil Eye. 


&@™ The crier of an English country town 
convulsed the people by calling a 
to “sympathize with the Prince of Wales og 


his approaching marriage.” 
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FLOUR AND MEAL—There is very little é 
mand for Flour, the week's sales 
only about 8000 bbis, chiefly for 
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and bigh grade fancics at from § to? 
as in y. Rye Flour has declined, and 
600 pbis found buyers at 64,75 # bbi. Com 
Meal costinues duli and 


red feather! was she esfe? Yes, safe; but 
our hearts stood still, the mother’s heart and 
mine, when we felt what would follow. We 
saw in the distance numbers of the hunt 
bursting out of the hedge and across the 
same road; but they had chosen less dan- 
gerous spots ; it was for her, for her only, 
lead on ber victim to death; and on 
came. Trevor was close behind her; she 
turned as she gained the level ground, turn- 
ed in her saddle and waved him on; and 

one 


calculated the width of the ditch, stumbled 
on the edge, and my brother was hurled to 
the ground. The creature, as if maddened 
with alarm, and yet anxious to overtake the 
ringing feet of its companion, struggled up, 
and dashed on before we could reach the 
spot. Helen, it did not pursue its furious 
flight alone; the body of my brother was 
dragging at its heels with a heavy crushing 
sound, and till the animal reacbed the side 
of Lily Vaughan, and laid its mangled bur- 
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den at her feet as she sat in the centre of the | inactiv ly nominal, i 

throng of huntsmen, it never stopped.— | *lling in « small way only at about $15 for 
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but long ere we and those who were in the 
carriage could reach the spot, my brother 
was a corpee; and Lily Vaughan, like a 
spectre, sat gazing down, as if in a dream, 
upon the appalling scene. I see her pow as 
I saw her then. I shall never get the ex- 
pression of her face out of my head, nor its 
connexion with those hours of intense an- 
guish. The sight of her to-day brought it 
all back tome. And now, Helen, you know 
all—you kaow that woman's story. 
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“ And Count d’ Ascoli?” I asked half-fear- 
fully,—what did he say ?” 


“He threw himself on the body; he be- | taken at $36 H ton. Tanners’ Bark is scarce and 
haved as if it had been his own brother; he | request at fully formor twice are re 
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, COAL—Orders are coming in more free 
and the market is firm at the advance. P. . 
from 64,75 to $5 # ton for white 
red ash free on board. 
COFFEE—The stock is light and the market 


was frantic; aod all his cry was, ‘The 
Evil Eye! the Evil Eye!'” 

My friend paused. Her recital was fin- 
ished; and for some time we sat in silent 
meditation. How singular, how horrible, 


was the story she had told me; how diffi- | is steady, with salee of abe ommall lots ouly 8 
cult for even a calm English mind to think | Pte st 20}@S2i¢e for Rio, 3! 
that such a fatality, appertaining to one hu- — ne Wie fe See ee 


COPPER is dull, but for Yellow Metal prices 
are steady at 32c # Bb, on time. 

FEATHERS are inactive, and selling in lots. 
as wanted at 45@47c for Western . 

FRUIT moves off as wanted at $3@4 ® bbl 
for Green Apples, 4@6c BY bb for Dri ~} 
and 6@ivc fur uvpared Peaches, the, latter 
prime bright halves. 

HAY continues scarce and high, Timothy 
ranging from 90c to §1,10 the 100 

I P remaive quiet. 

HOPS are inactive, and selling moderately 
at from 25 to 28c yw fur Eastern and W 

IRON—The market is quiet; there Is a 
demand for re Metal. Anthracite Pig M 
at from $34@35 for Forge and $36@37 ® ton for 
Foundry Iron, the latter for good No 1, and the 
sales light. otch Pig is quict at 638@@ 8 
ton. In Manufactured there is a fair business 


doing. 
LEAD is inactive, and Galena is offered & 


89% the 100 The. 
[MBER continues in good demand and 


man being, wae the result of mere chance 
and accident! But how still more dreadful 
for the chief actor and survivor of the fear- 
ful drama! No wonder she shunned the 
eye of man and woman; no wonder she 
veiled her face; no wonder she sought the 
quietest retreat wherein to hide herself. 
The only wonder wes, that she had outlived 
it all. 

“You cannot now be surprised, Helen,” 
said my friend, as the evening wore on, 
“that I can no longer rest here. I must 
leave you as early as possible to-morrow 
morniog; fur if by chance she recognized 
me to-day, and were to seek me here, I do 
not lay claim to fortitude sufficient to bear 
the glance of that dreaded eyo. It may be orm. Ay Pine —— — at 21638, de do 
& superstition, but I was never yet thrown | Shingles Bt; Fonow Cap Bosse ot 
in ber company without sme misfortune | Genito im oy wa 
heppening; consequently, as early as pos- 
sible to-morrow, I leave you.” 

And she went. By the time the sun be- 
gan to stretch long lines of light along the 
esplanade, my friend was far away; and 
well it waa, for before twelve o'clock in that 
day there came a ring at my door, and, 
with a face the color of a sheet, my servant 
came to ask if I would see Miss Lily Vau- 


dull. 

PLASTER—There is very little arriving, and 
prices range at $5(@5,50 @ ton. 

RICE—Tbere is very little offering or sel 
and East India is steady at T4@8igc # BD, as 
quality, with sales of 200 bags at Sc. . 

BEEDS—There is some little inquiry for Clo- 
vers:ed, About 1500 bus have been disposed of 
at $5,25@5,75, mostly at tue latter rate, 

rime. Timothy is quiet at $2@2,50 ® bus. 
xeced the sales are limited at 50 


e+ bus, 
Seiki ts There is nothing doing in — 
and Gin, and prices are vomwally uncbap 
N E Ruw sells ee a’ 68@7e. Whiskey 8 
unchanged, bbls eeiling as wanted at 
for dark aud bright packages ; Drudge at * 
46c, and bogrhead at 4a4ic 
SUGAR—Phe market has been very inactive, 
some 000 bhds, mostly Cuba, found buyers 
¥ig@lligc, on the usual teria, inclodi 138 
“Would I favor her with the address = damaged, sold by suction, at 6! cy 
of the lady with whom I bad been seen| 1 ALLOW is unsettled. Country is quoted a 
previous 104g ia lic, and City at L1@likge WB. 
——- oy? BACCO mete ot slowly at about pre 
Fortuoately (ss I toonght) I did no$ know | yjons rates. The demand is imited. 
it, and I seot my pale-faced maid with a} WOOL—The merket femme 2 ay ate 
messag e t till, with a tew eales oaly to note, nele- 
@ to that effect, and ‘to add that my Sen oan at Siva Ste, and fine Feece at 98 
friend was gone. 5c, net. , 
“Yeu.” was Miss Lily Vaughan's reply, in 
7 z DELP 5 LE MARKETS. 
acolé, bard voloe, looking daggers at my PHILADELPHIA CATT 
messenger; “she kmew that; she had sen 
her leave Rockingbourne by the 6 50 train.” 


ghban. 

It may have been cowardice, or it may 
have been caation, and moral cowards and 
moral heroines may settle it between them- 
selves; but ali I know is, that I decidedly 
declined seeing Mies Lily Vaughan. Then 


came a mereage:— 





realized were from 1010 12 cts @ DB. 125 Cows 
brought from $0 to 30 P head. 3400 





s 
were sold at from 8; to Vise # BD gross. 
Hogs at from $8 to ¥,50 ® cwt, net. 


The eupply of Beef Catt'e during the 
week amvuated to about 1197 head. The 

Now, if my readers bave gone through 
these pages, awed and impressed, I beseech 





#0 that I ece her no more, that lady with the | 


rongh. Recleaned Seed is selling for sowing & . 
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they have failed to reach their 


Commission puts the goods committed to it, 







sing account of the manner in which one of 


Wisconsin paper.) . 


5 of Captain B. last evening, my 
minded me very much 
old war-horse, which would 
tite on Ge eens S Eee 
of artillery. I was reminded 
what I had seen, that I felt 

my Own ex with 


prepastion of the gunsseas, 
¥ 1 have not learned, 
Commission. It of course 
litle while to become 
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it “at a more convenient season.” 


on the Peninsula In the haste of 


medicine, not withstandin 
day I had been striving for weeks to pro- 
cure it. But just then was discovered a 
number of “those sanitary chaps, who are , 
rying into evéfybody’s business.” Some- | brook, and every brook to a river.” 


my labors with the wounced, I went to m 


piled im atone time. I bad 


































mont, Maseach setts, 

consin, all were there, 

PE STE nice | Ae I bod ene poor 

We last week spoke objection w oBe poor 
vania, to his and he read 
bed been raised aguinet the Sanitary Com- | Toni 0 EM ie shen ihe 


mission, that iss work was purely philen- 
thropic; and we now refer to enother, viz.: 
that it hae salaried agencies. When kt is 
known that bat three per cent. of the re- 
ceipts is sbeorbed by the paid agents, in 
view of the faithful discharge of 

their salaries will scarcely be object- 
ei to. The Rev. Dr. Hosmer, a delegate 


4 
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[ 
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iy.” Mr. Olmsted says of them, | Milwaukie, ia whom 
“They have proved their worth by layivg dy SY 


down their health, almost without excep- 
tion, and in seme cases their lives, in our 
exacting and exposed service.” 

When thse agents first entered upon their 


f 
i 
Ei 


work, there was grest prejadice existing =f ~~ 
st them in Hospitals and Camps; but | the wounded. < Bethe 


go faithfully have they performed their va- 
rious duties as to gain the entire confidence 
and approbation of those who opposed them 
most. Dr. Bliss, Medical Inspector on the 
Peninsula, said to Dr. Hosmer, while at 
Washington, “I say to everybody, work for 


the relief of the sick and wounded soldiers, | —"° ' st 5 
the agency of the Sanitary Commis | nan ever enter the 


I know their action. It is the best tears of 
way of helping the suffering soldiers. Comminion 


There 
are piles of boxes and the ruins of goods, means for furnishing the 
lying about, here in the District, and in Vir- 
ginia, sent by somebody and to somebody, but | ing relieved which 


and are wasted and lost. The Sanitary 


right where they are needed.” 
We cut from a Portland paper, an amu- 


mission were overcome. (Copied from &/ from which we make another extract: 

“ For the sick and wounded we canmot do 
too much, so long as we deo the right things. 
Let the munificence go through the Sanitary 


Mx. Eprror: In listening to the lecture 
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couriers arrive—a battle is fought at Draines- | of the Commission : 
“* The cause grows more needy every day. 
The crica for aid are more urgent and heart- 





articles of fort which the Government , 
had failed to sopply. I laid the arucle T had | #l! the while judged by what we do not do; not 


Written in my travk, thinking I would finish | as we should be by what we de. No matter 
if we relieve 10,000—if there remain 5,000 
unrelieved it is our fault! as if any volun- 


most of the appliances of comfort had been | tering, self sustaining agency could do all 
left behind. For weeks we were almost | this.’” 


— destitute of medicines, or any arti- 
cles o 


Mills commenced on the 10:h (I think) of 
April, and continued through the next day. 
What should I do? I was almost without | and wounded soldiers? 


& that from day to | can do nothing alone ; the great streams of 
its noble munificence are made by ten thou 
sand jittle rille—let every rill swell to a 


Time passed on, and we found ourselves 


diet for the sick. The battle of Lee's 
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In view of all these facts, who, in village, or 
city, or country, will not give through the Sa- 
nitary Commission for the relief of the sick 
The Commission 





OW or otner tney had the very things we 


needed. That night, after having finished| gg A little girl by the name of Medora Fi- 
Y | zell bas alreacy held a Pair, and sent the pro- 
ceeds to the Women’s Branch of the U. & 
Sanitary Commission. Sne did not leave 
ment and put it under, where it wou'd | her address, and if this should meet her eye, 
pot stare me in the face every time I looked | we would like her to send it to the Commis- 
sion. We hope that her example will be 
the smoke of toe nattle had blown | followed by other children who feel an inte- 

way, right slong side of our army lay one | rest in our suffering soldiera. 
bf those ever present sanitary steamers, ameuiiait oan 


unk, took out that article “on the sani 
,’ read af-w ines. It did not read as 
ell as I thought it would; so I raised a 







The battle of Williamsburg followed, and 


eighted not only with necessaries but with 
Uxuries for the sick and wounded. They 


only to be asked for and they were dis. | Met in my life,” said Lord Byton, in cepre- 
ributed withous limit. Apotoer shirt was | ciation of appearances, “ was a pickpocket.” 
arown ever my arucie to * Mr. Editor.” M. Houdin, woo, of whom none can say 
“that he is no corjurer,” seems to award 
demeanor and adress 


Was in charge ot L»berty Hall Hospital 
the time of the battle of Hanover Court 


House. Here beth tae sick and the wounded | the palm for e 

‘te crowded On me. Five handred were | to the fashionable cardsharper. After which 
pots bed, not ® | two opinions, let no man boast himeeif of 
mere ¢ xternal advantages. 

Medical director, in vain did he appeal | CH At the age of foarteen Washington 
> higher authort'y The necessanes of life | Irving had determined to elope and go to 
sea. We may smile at being wold that the 

obstacle to carrying out his intention 

waCed Who could not be sent to a distant | W484 bis sbuorrence of salt pork. To vver- 
*piial were sent to m+, and some Of them | come this be made it « practice to eat the 
A.] Most loathsome condition, their | obnoxious viand at every ©; portunity; and 
gengren ua, and alive with worms | +. prepared himself for the hardships of 


Zen blankets, not a cooking utensil and 
hing to cok. In vain did 1 appeal to 


en were nit to pe had. I begged, I plead 
no use, In a few days afer Wwe cattic, on 


breaking up of otner hospitals, the 


Brin I eppealed tor means of comfort, aad 
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| Aap het Dessection. —Speak- 
ing of the ble benefits surery bas 
Gerived from anatomy, Macaulay, the hie- 
torian, said :— 

“The horse of Leopold, Duke of Aus 
tria (who imprisoned our Richard Cwar-de- 
Lion,) fell under bim and crushed his leg. 
The surgeons said the limb maget be ampa- 
tated, but none of them keew how to ampu- 
tate it. Leopold, in his agony, laid a hatchet 
on his thigh, and ordered his servant to 
strike with a mallet. The leg was cut off, 
and he died of the gush of blood. Why, 
there is now no bricklayer who falls from a 
scaff.id in Eegland, who cannot obtain sur- 
gical sssistance infinitely superior to that 
which the sovereign of Austria could com- 
mand in the twelfth century!” 

t@™ The fruit of California ls astonishing. 
No market in the world surpasses it, There 
are po worms in the apples, no curcullos in 
the plems or cherries. The rosebush is 
covered with flowers from January to De- 
com ber. 

t# The moon is so old, that, if it is 


made of green cheese, it is unquestionably 
inhabited. 


MARRIAGES, 














Sees, 2a of Oe. 

Sean S Rev. Daal. Gaston, 
Wu.tam Crozza, to Sanau A. BoLomon, 
both of this city. 

Mt ~ = ty be Go be oe B Kee 
= r. Davip ALLEN, he avy, 
to ae 6. F Jorgen Saat of Wm. 
5. soume, Eee, of ew York, and late Barab 
Ann, , both of this city. 





DEATHS. 


ta Notices of Deaths must always be ac- 
panied by a responsible name. 


I] 





On the 7th instant, Grones Winer, in bis 
74th year. 
On the 7th instant, Geoxnon Morvan, late of 
Roxborough, i= bis 62d yéar. 
On the 7th instant, Anna P. wife of Thomas 
Hansell, aged 77 years, 
On the 6th instant, Mr. Jomn SumMens, aged 


66 years. 
On the 6th instant, Jonn Busgiver, aged 36 


years. 

On the 5th instant, Mr. James Davis, in his 
20th year. 
On the 5th lostant, Tuomas Burton, son of 
the late Elisha Burton, aged 36 years. 
On the 4th instant, Evizaneta Kwicut, in 
her Glet year. 
On the 4th lostant, Mrs. Sanan A. Hanaine- 
TON, aged 55 years. 
On the 34 instant, Samuen. M. Mann, in his 
35th year. 
On the 2d instant, Mr. Tnomas Y. Monary 
im his 45th year. 
On the 4th instant, Anw Ame en, wife of the 
late John Ambler, in her 79th year. 

. es " — 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


Cogrectsep ror Tas Satugpar Evesine Post 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 
Thiladelphia, April 11, 1863. 
Alstama bo dis. Rf resteasppi, 


Canada. 3) prem. imsourt, 5 dis. 
Connecticut, 4 dis. yew Hrunewick, ® prem. 
be aware New Hampeure, 4 dia 


. pa 
hat. of Columba, ida. | New Jer ey, par to} dia. 
orida, ~—das. | New \ork City, dia. 
Greor cia, dia. | New York State, 4 dia. 
Lnews, Sdos. | North Caro ina, @ die. 


——— 











THE TREASURY to receive Bubseriptions for 
the above 


THE INTEREST TO COMMENCE FROM 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, AT THE MINT, 
Om Tux Svp-Taeasuny on Derosrrony ee D 


On the firdt day of May and Nowember of cack year. 
At Tux PRESENT PREMIUM ox GOLD 


EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


Loas must, therefore, apply before the let of 
July next. 


ape 13 No, 114 8 Tuinp Br., Purtapa, 


URDAY BVENING! POST, APRIL 18, 1863. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
‘Thirty conte a line for dich insertion. 
Ga Payment be required in advance 





UNITED STATES 


PIVE-TWENTIRES; 
on, 
TWENTY-YEAR 
SX PER CENT. BONDs, 


PAYABLE AT THE OPTION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AFTER FIVE YRARA. 


I om instructed by the SECRETARY OF 


LOAN AT PAR, 


DATE OF DEPOSIT, 
AED 


ov Tun Unirep Sratza, 


THESE BONDS YIELD ABOUT 


A full supply of these Bonds always on hand. 


JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AG&NT, 
No. 834 8 Turn Sraxer. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All who wish to invest in the Five- 


JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 





SEWING MACHINES, 


quent upon the recent decisions of the United 
Btates Courts, which confirm the validity of our 
patents and interdict their infringement, enables 
us to benefit the public by Important reductions 
im the prices of our SEWING MACHINES. 
They are now sold with valuable improvements 
at the following reduced 


No. 1 Macmyr, @irver PLaten, with 


No. 3 Macutnr, PLars, with 


awarded for the WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES, at the WOKLD's 
FAIR, now being beld in London, Eogland, 
with all other Sewing Machines In competition, 


above list, is the machine we are aow offering as 
@ Presivm for Tun Post—ae Prospectus, We 
will arrange for cither of the other machines 
manufactured by Wheeler & Wilson, af a pro 


portionate Increase of subscribers and money, 











the Camden ana Atlantic Railroad, 4 wiles ; 
a from Philade'j hia. Soi, a fine loam, excetleut ® b tue 
| fer Vheat, Cora, Grasse and fi.e Fruita, Ferme 


Hourmbing New Evgiaed settiom: at on 


7 win such imp Ttunnty that 1 was sailor's life by getting out of bed and lying j of 10 to DW acres, 8:00 $5 per acre The “ kil 
‘atened with dismissal from the service. | Upon the bare floor. “But the discomforts | wood Fariwer,” containing ‘ull particulars, » nt 
| free 


~~ & pars © Woite House, tweoty- | of this regimen soon proved too much for 
a-ev. There I toued the Saai- his perseverance; with every new trial the 


I wl} tre Comammeion the story 


the soldiers’ suffering Huadreds of clean i pork grew less sppetitious, and the bard 
ts, blankets, od sacks and pillows were | floor morg bard, until at leng'h bis faltering 
: # te tess temo tee it m+ eds to read this | resolation came wo a total collapse.” 

xs of condensed milk, farina, cw Le old of Cari y 
ber that the statue that is placed om a pedes- 
Waen | departed, there was not tal must be larger than life. 


¥ 80Up, tea, coffee, suger, oranges and 
: Were sent off wih 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
OFFICE 5605 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 


New Youx, November, 1861, 
The curtailment of litigation expenses, conse- 


PRICES: 


Fall Case, Polished Rosewood, §100,00 
Half Case, Polished Rosewood, 80,00 
Half Case, Pancied, Black Wainut, 70,00 
Plain Tabie, 65,00 


Half Case, Polished Black Walnut 


or Mabogany, $55,00 
Half Case, Pancled, 10,00 
Plain Table, 45,00 


The HIGHEST PREMIUM has been 


[The number 3, plain tabig, (worth $45) of the 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
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UNITED STATES 
SANITARY COMMISSION, 


NO. 1307 CHESTNUT S7RERT. 





To ali who have friew?s in the Army :—Sol 
dies’ Ald Societies, © mea. 
others are reepectfully requested to aid in dis- 
semineting the foile 


notice, which be of 
interest to all who have 


te im the Army :— 

DIRECTORY OF THE HOSPITALS. 

Mey = ee altously 
mation grat 

in the United Bates 





(others will be added) >— 
PHILADELPHIA DEPARTMENT. —For in 
address Office Sanitary Commission, 
Poitadetph Germantown, 
Cheater, ~ | Reomee. | 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT.—For tefer 
Office Central Unica, 











ewer to any or all 
of mall. If in person, it 





Burgeon or Chap 
4ty> ene 
bs gow toy -¥-4 

5. - so, did he in Hospital, and at what 


Late aanen 


7. If not, what were his orders on leaving? 
M flo Information as to the condition 
of any patient in the 
be furnished within twenty 
request to do so ls received at the effice, No, 
4 wm te yon doll (Bundaye exeepted) 
t 
from 9 A.M. to 6 o'clock P. M 
The Commission receives no pecun 
whatever from Government, and be whol 
pendent on the voluutary contribations of the 
public for the means of sustamlog ite opere- 
Contributions to ite treasary are 6 slicit- 
recelved by CALEB 
KE. corner of MINOR 


Soot neltal nea ' Soraiten te adnet oo of bexhiy end 
mental vigor whieh | had eis ter Se rm the be re 
' nb th — se ” ' ; 
— June 13 ett.” 
PHO TMs A ak BASE OND CART OR 

Jj ton - . mt ve been fr: 'y re 
tahcrree! sree curs ats 


Eee 
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ed, and will be thankfull 
COPE, Eeq., Treasurer, } 
and SIX 111 Streets, hilada. 


WITHERS & PETERSON, 
30 SOUTH TUIKD BT., PIILADA 
STO cK anv ENX« 
BROKE 
BTOCKS BONDS, ee: 


Board of Brokers aud privately 


7810 TREASURY NOTES constantly on 
hand, and wilt be sold at lowest rates, 


All orders for GOVERNMENT SECU RITIES 
promptly attended to 


UNCURRENT MONEY Bought and Sold. 


Collection of NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., made 
fu all the Loyal States and Canada 


DRAFTS furnished °° all accessible points 


an 7 
VRANDY OR Wits 
preparation thatwall b 
tees aed true «xcelionce any of the fame roe 4 
COST MUCH 


Ruught and Bold et 


By ea posures and 
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Publishers Haturday Evening lvet.) 


apli2t a JOUN MeCLURE, ler Iki STONE, BDLRIOE, 
» 1600 Chestnut SP 
Tunre BPgranes Were « 


anea*, Penney vanin, par to | dis. 
entucky, idis. | Rhode Is and, ida. ? 
aimee, ain [rou Carona, HET UNDER NIAGARA, | 
arviand, dtoltdua. | Texas, ~ | 
Massachusetts, i din. | Vermont, i dis. | Painted from studies made on the “ Maid of the 
ai higan, 1h dis | Virginia, die, |) Mist, ep @ on exhibition at Hazanos Hook 
mmenetnts W isccasia, 8 dis. store, 724 Chestnut Street, Ph ladelp la, from 
= — : - === 9A MVM wS PM Admission LY cente 
PEOTOCRAPH ALBUMS = 
& Y ! [)%; TOBIASS VENETIAN Lint. 
FOR THE MENT has given universal saticlaction 
during the fourteen ) cars It bas been introduced 
CARD PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS AND OTHERS, | tute the Uuited States Atver being tried by 
millions, it has been proclaimed the pain 
a j : . destroyer of the world Pein cannet he 
For a list of kinds and prices we refer to where thie Lintment i+ 2 | lied If weed «a di 
the Saturday Evesing Post of January 17-or rected it cannot a d never has failed ju a single 
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Pe iadeipaia, Pe. ton 


© Traty I am!" I reptied. 
“1 wente you to baint de libeness to my 


“ With pleasare, bring him bere.” 
“ Yao—eee now, dat ie not bossiple. He 
- Mes geburted in the purying-crount in Stutt 
grt, te Ghermaay.” 
“ Well, have you a photograph of him f” 
 Wiekts photograph.” . 


© Wichts craving.” 

* Well, what have you got 

“1 got dis dings.” 

Gaying this, be brought forth a small 
book, greatly worn, which be slowly open- 
ed, and wef iided from it a broad leaf, adorn- 
ed 


Ogu 
“ What is that?” 

“Die te mein fader's passport. Look cat 
readt! Pive eyes, proun hair, round Ainn, 
pig moof—and all dat, so fort. He hale « 
goot deal of expression like mine.” 

(Where this latter conld have been, I 
could not imagine ) 

“ Yae—und he wear a plue gote.” 

* Oh, a goates, 1 suppose, on his chin 1” 

“No. It was a plue gote on bis pack. He 
hafe a peered like mein, und Jook like meia. 
Put mein fader was a more older man dan 
me.” , 

* Ah, indeed !” 

“Yaa Ralnt him mit « piple on a taple, 
und mit e girl on hie hands.” 

“ What!" 

“ Yas—mine lectie daughter. I prings 
her here to be colored.” 

It was a bold thing t do; but on this 
amall capital I went work, and sucoeed- 
ed, At least, Jacobus Hirchelheimer said 
go, and Ae ought to know, for he was a first 
rate fellow, and sent me a present over and 
above the price agreed upon. A suspicion 
seemed indeed to haunt his mind that the 
pwtralt resembled himself much more than 
it did the late Herr Kirchelheimer pere,— 
but he speedily found comfort in the follow- 
ing reflection :— 

“Ven 1 kits to be more older, it will do 
shoost as gout for mise picture as ior de old 
one.” 


CaN A CARPET BAG EAT? 

It was but a few days ago, while travel- 
ling upon the care beqween Cleveland and 
Columbus, that a train stopped at a small 
village, the eooductor crying out, 

* Fifteen minutes for dinner.” 

The passengers, of whom there happened 
to be « large number, rushed into the dining 
apartmedit and took rcais at the table, one 
of them depositing his carpet-bag in the 
chair nett to him. At the usual time the 
landlord came round to make his collection, 
palling upon the aforesaid passenger for his 
payment for dinner. 

“How much ?” asked the passenger, 

“ Pighty cents,” replied the landlord. 

“ Righty cents for dinner !—why, that is 
extortionate.” 

“ No, sir, ft is not extortionate. Ain't that 
your carpet-bag I” 

“ Yea, sir, that ls my carpet-bag.” 

“ Well, that carpet-beg occupies a scat, 
and, of course, I must charge fer it” 

“Ob! is that the case! Well, here's your 
eighty cents.” 

Turving © the carpet-bay, the passenger 
remarked: 

“ Weill, Mr. Carpet Bag, as you have pot 
had much to cat, suppose we take some- 
thing,” at the same time opening its mouth, 
and tarning thercin half a ham, a roast 
chicken, a plate of crackers, and sundry 
other articles, amid the roarvof laughter of 
the other passengers. e 

The prevailing opinion among the passen- 
gers wes, that the carpet-beg won. 

Wuat Sar Sain.—A young fellow had 
married a stout maiden, lady of uncertain 
age, end « friend who was joking him on 
the subjcct, desired to know what she said 
when the question was popped. 

* Bald she would have me, to be sure.” 

“ Yea, but how did she say it?” 

* Like a sensible woman, as she ia.” 

Bat what were the words she used ? 

* Well, hang you, if you must know, she 
said—* I don't sce how you came to think of 
marrying me, for 1 am forty years old and 
weigh two bundred " 


62 “Going, going, going,” cried out an 
euctioncer. “ Where are you going f" asked 
@ passer-by, “ Well,” replied the knight of 
the hamwer. * I'm up to the Zoologi- 
cal Garda, *: tell managers that one 
of their baboon) is loose.” 


rf 


vain 





“I'll py your Will at sight,” as the 
sab) to the doctor, who had in 
to cure him of blindness. 





A HARD WIND. _ 

O'4 Peter H——— lived in « one-story 
wooden hensee of not very exteasive dimen. 
sions aod when ft was subjected to the force 
of one of those burricanes wo pumercus of 
late years at the west, its powers of resist- 
ance were insufficient to withstand so great 
& pressure, and it yielded the point without 
@ straggio—bowever, it was not upect, nor 
tora wo pieces, but merely moved a few rods. 
In the course of the journey the stove was 
upeet and the fire spilt out, and the danger 
of conflagr.'on was imminent. ‘Old Poter 
was too much excited to notice the removal 
of his house, and seeing the necessity of im- 
mediately applying water to the burning 
embers on the floor, he seized « bucket aad 
darted out bebind the house, when great 
wes his astopishment to find all the traces of 
his well obliterated. After looking in blank 
astonishment a moment, he called to his 
wife. ‘ ‘ 
“Be I'll be blamed if the wind has not 
blown the well clear out of the lot! There 
is not #0 much as a stone lef !” 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Ob! the old, old clock of the bousebold stock 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 
Two hands, though old, bad « ¢ouch of gold, 
And ite chime rang still the sweetest. 
‘Twas « monitor, too, though its words were 


few, 

Yet they lived, though pations altered ; 

And ite voice, still strong, warned old and 
young, 

When the voice Of friendship faltered | 
“Tiek, tick,” it eald—*' quick, quick, to bed— 
Tor ten I've given warning; 

Up, up, and go, or elee you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning!" 


A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
* Ae it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with s merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling; 

But a cross old volce was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o'er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly; 

“ Tick, tick,” it sald—" quick, out of bed, 
For five I've given warning; 

You'll never have healih, you'll never get 

Wealth, 

Unless you're up soon In the morning.” 


Btj!! hourly the sound goes round aad round, 
With a tone that c:ases never; 

While tears are abed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friende lost forever! 

Ite heart beats on—though hearts are gone 

That warmer boat and younger ; 

Ite hands still move—though hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer! 

“ Tick—tick,” It eald—“ to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning— 

Up, up, and risa, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a Heavenly morning!" 


THE BREAKING OF AN EGG. 

A young couple had passed the first few 
weeks of their marriage at the house of a 
friend. Having at length occupied their 
new tome, they were taking their first 
breakfast, when the following scene took 
place :— 

The young husband was innoceatly open- 
Ing « boiled egg in an egg-cup. The bride 
observed that he was breaking the shell at 
what she thought the wrong end. 

“ How strange it looks,” said she, “ to see 
you break your ogg at the emall end, my 
dear! No one else does 60; and it looks so 
odd.” 

“Ob, I think it is quite as good, in fact, 
better than breaking it atythe large end, 
my love; for when you break the large end 
the egg runs over the top,” replied the hus- 
band. 

* But it looks very odd when no one else 
does #0,” rejoined the wife, 

“Well, now, I really do think it is not a 
nice way you have got of catlog an ogg. 
That dipping strips of bread and butter into 
an egg, certainly is not dy. Bat I do not 
object to your doing as you please, if you 
will let me break my egg at the smal) end,” 
retorted the husband. 

“1 am sure my way is not quite as bad as 
eating fruit ple with a kaif, as you do, in- 
stead of using a fork; and you always eat 
the ayrup as if you were not accustomed to 
have such things. You really do not see 
how very bad it looks, or I am sure you 
would not do so,” added the wife. 

“ The syrup is made to be eaten with the 
pie; and why should I send it away on the 
plate?” asked the husband. 

“No well-bred persons «ver clear their 
plates as if they were starved,” said the 
ary with a contemptaous cast of her 


“ Weill, then, I am not a well-bred per- 
son,” replied the husband, angrily. 

“ But you must be, if we are to live com- 
fortably together,” was the sharp answer of 
the fastidions lady. 

“Well, I met break my egg at the emal! 
end, 90 it does not signify; and I must also 
eat the ayrup.” 

“ Then I will not have either fruit ple or 
@gg* at the table.” 

“Bat I will have them,” petulantly ex- 
claimed the husband. © 

“Then I wish IT had not been married to 





you,” cried the young wife, bursting Into 
tears. 
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Srazet Ansn.—“ You sce this ‘ere ‘eavy swell a-coming along ‘ere? Wery well, 


he's my medikie man ‘” 


[Alas, we recognized in the subject of this boast a young friend and Prison Surgeon !] 











husband, as he rose and walked out of the 
room. 

This domestic quarrel was followed by 
others equally trifling in their origin and dis- 
graceful in their character, until the ailly 
couple made themselves so disagreeable to 
each other that their home became unen- 
durable, 


A BEAUTIFUL ENCAMPMENT. 


(Seen Enonavine on Finest Paor) 
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Our engraving on the first page, for which 
we are indebted to Frank Leslie's paper, 
shows that the tents of the 17th Division 
have been pitched in pleasant places, Bays 
Mr. Henri Lovie:— 

“I have not seen a anywhere 
along the Mississippi River, or anywhere 
else, which offers such inducements for an 
army ‘to stay awhile’ as the banks of this 
beautiful lake. There is a little town on the 
landing, which js only fit and therefore only 
occupied for negro quarters and sutler shops, 
The lake is immediately back of the village, 
and not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the river. Immense cotton-fields stretch 
away on both sides of it, and beautiful reai- 
dences, surrounded by elaborate gardens 
full of Southern shrubbery, adorn its banka, 
Spring is already well advanced in this lati- 
tude; the trees are budding, and the grasa, 
studded with flowers, is covering the road- 
sides and gardena, Thousands of singing 
birds inhabit the groves, Out of my window 
I see the mocking-birda, the redbirds, the 
bluebirda, the Jays and orioles chasing each 
other amid the evergreens, and every little 
while an immense flock of blackbirds comes 
chattering and chirping across the lake, 
Close to the lake, shading the road, the ori- 
ginal trees of the forest stand In groups, co 
vered with the long gray moss, gloomy and 
ancient, and large cactus plants, called Spa- 
nish daggers, fence ite gatera 

“The soldiers are encamped all along the 
lake, and are in splendid spirits and Coat. 
tion, Not one of them thinks of getting 
aick in such a place as this, where they 
can have all sorts of amusements, Boat- 
building was the first business they entered 
into; and now the lake is covered with all 
sorta of floating machines, with soldiers 
rowing, paddling and sailing along. Fish- 
ing is excellent, and ducks and geese are 
plenty. The foraging parties come back 
laden with turkeys and chickens, and the 
appetites of the soldiers are sharpened by 
games of football, &c., on the flat fields. 

“ Major-General McPherson has his head- 
quarters at the residence of Dr. Sellers, the 
prettiest place on the lake. [His corps is in 
splendid condition, the discipline of the 
troops very saperior, and what I have scen 
of the General and his management con- 
firme me in the belief, shared by others, 
that, God sparing his life, his name will be 
found amongst the most distinguished men 
of the war.” »! 


Gi An clegantly-dressed young lady re- 
cently entered a railway carriage in Paris, 
where there were three or four gentlemen, 
one of whom was lighting a cigar, Observ- 
ing her, the Frenchman asked if smoking 
would incommode her? She replied: “I 
do not know, sir; no gentleman has ever 
emoked in my presence.” 


t@™ Cocxep Hata—George D Prentice 
says President Lincoln has kaocked too 
many men into cocked hats, and too few out 
of them. «tos 

ta” What does a person “bent on re- 
Veage” straighten himself up with ? 

ta” No man can know the value of time 











until he awakes in eternity. “ 








“And so do I,” added the now incensed | 9 Txacu Cutupanen To Heir Toemse.ves. 


—The thoughtless mother who hourly yields 
to the requeste—“ Mamma, tie my pinafore.” 
Mamma, button my shoe, and the like, can- 
not be persuaded that each of these conces- 
sions is detrimental ; but the wiser spectator 
sees that if this policy be long pursued, and 
be extended to other things, it will end in 
hopeless dependence. The teacher of the 
old school who showed his pupil the way 
out of every difficulty, did not perceive that 
he was generating an attitude of mind great- 
ly mi'itating against success in life, Taught 
by Pestak zzi, however, the modern ia- 
structor induces his pupils to solve the diffl- 
culties himeelf.—Jferbert Spencer. 
LS 
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SORGHUM—EVAPORATORS. 


There are two leading kinds of sugar, 
known as cane sugar, and grape sugar. Cane 
sugar is obtained from the southern cane, 
from the sap of the maple, from the juice of 
beets, etc. Grape sugar is found in raisins, 
in those fruite and plants generally which 
possess sour or acid juices, and in honey. It 
can also © pr~uced artificially from starch, 
from woody fibre, from cotton, etc. Cane 
sugar contains 12 atoms of carbon, united 
with the elements of 11 atoms of water, 
while grape sugar contains 12 atoms of car- 
bon and 14 atoms of water. We can change 
cane sugar into grape sugar by a chemical 
process, which will cause the former to take 
up the extra atoms of water in chemical 
combination. But cane sugar cannot be 
produced artifically. It is only made by 
some secret process of nature within the 
plants themselves. Cane sugar readily takes 
a solid form of regular six-sided hard crys- 
tals. Grape sugar crystallizes slowly and 
imperfectly, as is the case with solidified 
honey, and the crystals are irregular, ill-de- 
fined, and usually in needle-shaped tufta. A 
third kind ef sugar, sometimes called fruit 
sugar, is entirely uncrystallizable, like that 
found in molasses, etc. 

The above distioctions are important, in 
reference to the new plant, Sorghum. If the 
main portion of the sweet element be grape 
sugar, we cannot hope for great success in 
maoufacturing solid cane sugar from it, 
while it may be a source of sweetening in 
the form of molasses and grape sugar; for, 
as stated above, grape sugar cannot be-trans- 
formed into the cfystallizable cane sugar. A 
scientific correspondent of the American 
Agriculturist offers the following sugges- 
tions. We cannot say how near right he 
may be, but his suggestions are worthy of 
investigation. Ie says:—* It is amusing to 
note the claims put forth by the different 
makers of evaporators, with regard to the 
superior power their particular inventions 
have over all others, to extract sugar from 
sorghum. The fact ia, that sorghum and 
imphee contain very little sugar that will 
orystallize, but a great deal that is unerystal 
Weable ; and no evaporator can produce any 
more of the former, than the juice naturally 
contains, While crysta)lizable sugar can 
readily be converted into the other kind, 
there is no process yet known by which the 
operation can be reversed. Exposure to heat 
im contact with the air will convert cane 
sugar into the uncrystallizable sort, or mo- 
lasses, One of the greatest improvements 
in sugar refining is the vacuam-pan, a closed 
evaporator from which the air is pumped. 
In this the syrop is evaporated without 
coming in contact with tne air, and at e 
mach lower temperature then if exposed. 
It is very apparent thet the value «f sorg- 
hum and its allies, as a scarce of suger, will 
mever be increased by the inventive genius 














CURING BAD HABITS IN HORSES. 

I have heard that there is no remedy for 
& runaway horse so effective as a flogging. 
He must needs gallop ; well, my friend, then 
gallop. I have s good pair of spurs on—in 
they go. I have a whip, hard, pliant, heavy 


Well, this man took the beast, 


3 


came to a dead stand. Breaker said no- 


ears, waited half an hour, and then began to 
move on. No, my friend, said the breaker; 
you stay here all day. The farmers passed 
him going to market with uncomplimen- 
tary greetings. What, can’t you make him 
move? Breaker doesn’t look put out, 
though. Tck! Farmers drive on, show 
their samples, dine at the ordinary, and jog 
home a trifle merrier, late in the afternoon. 
Breaker still there, master of the position. 
The horse never stopped egain. 


Tue Carnese Ansorvitan.—lIt is known 
to all who cultivate this variety of the arbor- 
vitae, that it becomes very thin and ragged 
ip a year or two, and makes a very shabby 
appearance, Some become so much an- 
noyed with them, that they throw them out; 
while others retain them for the time-being 
as better than nothing. Now, it should be 
known that. the whole evergreen family 
stands pruning to any extent. You can't 
kill them; the arborvitaes especially. There- 
fore, when your Chinese begin to look shab- 
by, lop the entire branches off to the very 
top, not too closely, however, to the main 
stem, say within an inch—and in two years 
you will have a much handsomer tree or 
bush than when taken from the nursery. 
The proof of this we have upon our own 
premises.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Wasi ror Faorr Tress —Pat a pailfull 
of water in a tub, and stir in three quarts 
fresh cow manure, one quart soft soap, two 
quarts sifted wood ashes, and add urine 
enough to make the mixture of the consis- 
tence of whitewash. Apply this to the 
trunks and limbs of the tree early in June, 
with an old broom. The manuré and ashes 
form a coating which the rain gradually re- 
moves, leaving a clean, glossy bark, and also 
carrying fertility into the soil. 











‘Useful Receipts. 





How to Maxe Harp Soar.—Take 3 
pounds of unslaked lime, and 6 pounds of 
soda, and put ip 5 gallons of water. When 
they are dissolved, pour off the water from 
the top, (throwing the sediment away,) and 
add to it 6 pounds of fat. Boil till thick, 
pour in a tub, and when cold, cut in bars 
and dry. It is injured by freezing before 
drying —D. Tavvor, in Am. Agriculturiat. 
Corx SHavines ror Beps-—-Cork sha- 
vings are equal to hair in comfort, without 
costing one-third as much, and cork is more 
durable than any other material in use. It 
supercedes all necessity for “spring bot- 
toms,” thereby saving in another way more 
than its entire cost, and so far as cleanliness 
and health are concerned, its superiority 
over all other materials in use, wil] ‘be ap- 
preciated at once. We have a lady patient 
who has slept on a “cork bed” for the last 
five years, and it is still as good as new.— 
Journal of Health. 

Anotner Remepy.—Rats and mice can 
be very easily got rid of, if people will only 
use the meana (et live plaster of Paris and 
flour, mix them dry in equal quantities, lay 
it in dry places and sprinkle a little sugar 
among it. Both rats and mice eat ravenous- 
ly, the plaster sets firm directly after it is 
moistened, becomes a lump insiie of them, 
and hills te a certainty. 

Grvogr Sxars—“ A young housekeeper” 
recently sent to the office of the American 
Agriculturist some excellent samples of this 
cake, with the following directions for ma- 
king:—Take 2 cups molasses, 1 cup lard, 1 
tablespoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful salt, 2 
teaspoonsful soda. Let these ingredients 
boil up once, then add flour until stiff enough 
to roll out, and bake in a quick oven. 
Hominy Puppine.—It may not be known 
that puddiog mde of hominy is quite as 
good as that made of rice, and far cheaper. 
After having co ked the bominy by boiling 
ja the usual way, add eggs, milk, sugar, and 
flevoring if desired, as in making rice pud- 
ding. We (says the American Agriculturist} 
have tried it, and kno@ it to be good. 
Cugar axp VALUABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Corres —The flour of rye, avd yellow po- 


Scriptures, 


| was a Wolfe. 


——— 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEX FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poon, 
I am composed of 172 letters. 
My 1, 171, 101, t « high mountain, 
My %, 139, 52, 23, ie = part of the bumes 


body. 
My 8, 170, 78, is any cubical body. 
My 5, 108, is an interjection. 








body. 


strament. 

My 16, 108, 26, 124, 148, Is a diadem. 

My Zi, 122, 9, 47, 117, 98, 185, 80, is a 
plant. 


My %, 90, 106, 128, 61, 31, ls s Russlan © 
coln. 


My 27, 41, 145, 87, is a town of the Nethew — 
lands. \ ; 


My 36, 30, 165, 81, 151, 58, is a tree of the : 
West Indies. ; 

My 87, 115, 185, 161, Is a weaver's inetre* 
ment. . 

My 62, 92, 42, 102, 72, is a pert of the humeg 
body. 

My 68, 110, 46, is a color. 

My 66, 156, 19, 106, 86, 66, 34, is a species of 


bird. ' 
My 68, 148, 43, 13, 70, is a tree of China, a 
My 73, 130, 172, is a small vessel of mach 
utility. : 
My 70, 50, 152, 29, 114, is s geometrical — 
figure. on 
My 84, 134, 164, 142, 20, 50, 136, 64, io am 
European bird. 1 
My 98, 65, 17, 118, is the subject of a die 
course. 


Pee 


My 99, 18, 49, 138, is on adverb. 
My 100, 9, 129, 119, 45, 85, Is an ordinal numA 
ber. 

My 111, 83, 11, 44, 76, 8, 55, ls a piece of ship’s 
timber. 

My 123, 74, 04, 01, 146, 160, is a kind of fish, 
My 125, 157, 77, 35, is a cardinal number, 

My 127, 120, is a protoun. 

My 138, 10, 105, 140, 82, 60, 40, 90, Is a mb 
neral. ¥ 
My 137, 7, 57, 107, 97, is a planet. 

My 141, 1, is an exclamation. ‘ 
My 144, 24, 168, 139, 109, 83, is an European 
singing bird. 

My 147, 58, 113, 95, is what my whole is, 

My 153, 167, 67, is that which no ome de 
clines, 

My 158, 15, 51, 121, is an aquatic fowl. 


My 159, 28, 104, 75, is a common beverage. 
My 169, 149, 69, 131, 116, 25, is a species of 


fish. 


My whole is a remarkable passage from the 
JOSEPH 8. ROSS, Jr. 


Richmond Place, Cincinnati. 
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CHARADE. 
wr 
WRITTEN FQR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


>~-My first is a part of the body. 


My second is the name of a river in Europe. 
My third is a useful houschold article, 

My fourth Wa prefix. 

My Ofth is a row—perhaps a trouble. 

My whole is a large animal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Capt. L. B, CHESTER, 





PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FORK THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Walking along the Mississippi River one day, 


and having a glass bottle weighing 4 pounds 
Troy, end containing precisely one gallon of , 
wine, desiring to know whether the bottle 
would sink, I threw it into the river. Did it 
eink or ewim, and how much heavier or lighte? « 
than the same bulk of water? The weight of@ 
cubic inch of glass being 1.12 oz. Troy; the 
same measure of water, .5 oz.; the same of 
wine, .45 oz. ; 


Mount Carroll, Minois. ANDROS, 


ta” Av answer is requested. 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POSE, 
There is a number consisting of two digits, 


the second of which is greater than the first; 
and if the number be divided by the sum of 
ite digits, the quotient will be 4; but if the 
digits be inverted, and that number be divided 


by a number greater by 4 than the difference of . 


the digits, the quotient wil! be 9. Required— 


the number? 
Albany. 
tay” Ananewer is requested. 
’ hh. Res 


Ww. G. T. 
. 





CONURDRU MS. 

fay~ What is the difference between large bo- 
dies of water when stirred by a tempest, and 4. 
devoted swain? Ans.—The one makes lové 
and the other lakes move. ; 
tay” Why are certain poems left us in such 
an antiquated style? Ans.—Because they are 
Spenser's. , 
ga” What is the difference between glove 
maker for the nobility and one who adores th, 
women?! Aps.—The one loves the girls, but the 
other gloves the Earis * 

gag” Why was a British General most at homé . 
in a thicly inhabited country, abounding with 
forests and wild scenery? Ans.—Because be 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 





tatoea, are fvued an excellent substitute for 
coffee. Boil, prel amd mash the potatoes, 
and then mx with the meal icto a cake, 
which is to be dried in an oven, and sfter- 
wards redueed to a powder, which will 
make « beverage very similar to coffce in its 
taste, as well a8 ia other properties, and not 





im the least detrimental to health. 


| —" The Iron Son of Seventy Six.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMa.—Swedes 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware. DOUBLE 
REBUS.—Mast, Ash, June, Garribaldi, Bidet 
Negro, Eighteen, Recess, Apollo, Lawn, I= 
digo, Staff, Redress, AZrie, Ekiev, Lawres®G 
Parson, Unfit, Troy, News, Albani, Mis 
Initials—Maj.-General Israel Putnam. Fines 






My 6, 160, 95, Tl, 4, 126, $8, 119, is « One bing.» 
mineral. . 
My 12,.10%, $2, is » part of the bums — 


My 14, 154, 88, 48, 168, 54, ls s surg@n's law 
0b 
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